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THE ALLEGED DEBTS OF SAN JUAN DE LA CRUZ 
TO BOSCAN AND GARCILASO DE LA VEGA 


I 


EARLY thirty years have passed since critical interest was first 
aroused in the literary sources of the poems of San Juan de la 
Cruz, and, in particular, in the possibility of his having been in- 
debted to Bosedn and Garcilaso de la Vega. As, on the one hand, 
it seems unlikely that much more evidence on this question will now 
be brought forward, and as, on the other, the conflicting conclusions 
that have been reached have given rise to much vagueness and mis- 
conception, this should be a suitable time at which to assemble all 


the arguments that have been used and to attempt a judgment 
upon them.! 


1 In the interests of space, the following abbreviations are used in the text of 
thie article: 

A. D&maso Alonso (when neither of the books D.A. or D.A.P. is referred to). 

B. Jean Baruzi: Saint Jean de la Croiz et le probleme de lI’ expérience mystique. 
Paris, 1924. 

B-C. Bosefn as adapted by Cérdoba (». C., below). 

C. Sebastidn de Cérdoba: Las Obras de Boscdn y Garcilaso trasladadas en 
materias cristianas y religiosas. Granada, 1575. 

C.Esp. San Juan de la Cruz: “C4ntico espiritual.”” References are to my edition, 
The Poems of Saint John of the Cross, London, 1947, which follows P. 
Silverio’s edition of Obras., etc., Burgos, 1931, pp. 310-17. 

Cr. P. Cris6égoi.o de Jestis Sacramentado, O.C.D.: San Juan de la Cruz, su 
obra cientifica y su obra literaria. Madrid-Avila, 1929, 2 vols. 
D.A. D&maso Alonso: La Poesia de San Juan de la Cruz. Madrid, 1942. 
D.A.P. Dé&maso Alonso: Poesia espafiola. Madrid, 1950. 
E. P. Emeterio G. Setién de Jestis Marfa, O.C.D.: Las Ratces de la poesia 
sanjuanista y Démaso Alonso. Burgos, 1950. 
Ecl. Eclogue (of Garcilaso de la Vega). 
G. Garcilaso de la Vega. 


1 
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The question first arose after the publication (1912-14) by P. 
Gerardo de San Juan de la Cruz, O.C.D., in his edition—the earliest 
critical edition of the Works of San Juan de la Cruz*—of a note ap- 
pended, in the treatise Llama de amor viva, to the verses which form 
the basis of it. The note runs as follows: 


La compostura de estas liras son(sic)como aquellas que en Boscdén estén 
vueltas a lo divino, que dicen: 


La soledad siguiendo, 
llorando mi fortuna, 
me voy por los caminos, que se ofrecen, etc., 
en las cuales hay seis pies, y el cuarto suena con el primero, y el quinto 
con el segundo, y el sexto con el tercero.* 


It is, I think, certain that the note was written by San Juan de la 
Cruz. Though it had not previously appeared in a printed edition 
of his works, it is found in six of the seven known manuscripts of the 
first redaction of the Llama and in all five known manuscripts of the 
second redaction. P. Emeterio de Jestis Marfa tries to make out a 
case for its rejection by enquiring why, if it were genuine, the edi- 
tions should omit it. The answer is surely that until quite modera 
times it was thought unnatural, unfitting and even irreverent to 
suppose that a devotional writer should be interested in the tech- 


nique of his art. Mechanical inspiration, automatic composition, 
books writing themselves with their authors in trances—that was 
real greatness.‘ As late as 1867, Rousselot had written of San Juan 
de la Cruz, “‘Il parle en vers comme |’oiseau chante, comme le coeur 
prie.””* The note was no doubt omitted for the same motives that 


G-C. Garcilaso de la Vega, as adapted by Cérdoba. (». C., above). 
H. P. Rafael M. de Hornedo, 8.J.: “Bosedén y la célebre estrofa XI del 
‘C&ntico espiritual.”’ In Razén y Fe, 1943, CX XVIII, 270-86. 
L. Maria Rosa Lida: “Transmisién y recreacién de temas grecolationos en 
la poesia Jfrica espafiola.” In Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, Buenos 
Aires, 1939, I, 20-63. 
8.J.X. San Juan de la Cruz. 
* Obras del mistico doctor San Juan de la Cruz. Toledo, 1912-14, 3 vols. 
* Obras de San Juan de la Cruz, Doctor de la Iglesia, ed. P. Silverio de Santa 
Teresa, C.D., Vol. IV, Burgos, 1931, p. 6, n. 3. 
‘Cf. M. J. Quintana, Poesias selectas castellanas, Vol. I, Madrid, 1830, p. 269: 
“. . . las canciones de San Juan de la Cruz . . . , por la calidad de su autor, por 
su estilo y por el sentido mistico que encierran, se ponen fuera de la critica lite- 
raria.” 
5 Les Mystiques espagnols, Paris, 1867, p. 383. 
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prompted the excision of certain passages from St. Teresa’s Letters— 
because to have printed it would have run counter to the editor’s 
preconceptions. Thinking wishfully, they may even have honestly 
considered it not authentic. 

Assuming the authenticity of the note, we turn to its content. 
The lira is the five-lined stanza introduced into Spanish literature by 
Garcilaso de la Vega in his fifth Cancién (“Si de mi bajalira . . .’’) 
and used by San Juan de la Cruz in the poems “En una noche 
obscura . . .” and “Cé4ntico espiritual.’”” The note announces that 
in “Llama de amor viva” he has modified it by adding a sixth line 
following a precedent set by “Boscfén ...a lo divino.” By 
“Boscdén”’ is meant the works of Boscén and Garcilaso, originally 
(1543) published by the former’s widow in one volume,* and by 
“Boscén a lo divino” a curious allegorical adaptation of them made 
by a native of Ubeda, Sebastidn de Cérdoba, and published at 
Granada, in 1575.7. The lines quoted are from Garcilaso’s second 
Cancion, reading, in the authentic Garcilaso: 


La soledad siguiendo, 
rendido a mi fortuna, 
me voy por los caminos que se ofrecen. . . 


and, in Cérdoba’s adaptation, as in the passage quoted above.*® 
The occurrence in this passage of the variant reading in the 
second line makes it certain that its author was acquainted with 
Cérdoba’s adaptation. As long previously as 1881, Menéndez 
Pelayo had pointed out that, in two other poems, San Juan de la 
Cruz had used Garcilaso’s lira,® though this “ligera y gallarda 
estrofa” was also frequently used by Fray Luis de Leén, a professor 
at Salamanca University while Juan was an undergraduate, who 
might equally well have studied him. But Garcilaso was a likelier 
source, since his poems were well known in Spain by the time Juan 
came to his most impressionable years, and had in fact been pub- 
lished at Medina del Campo in 1544, about seven years before Juan 


* Las Obras de Boscdn y algunas de Garci Lasso de la Vega, repartidas en cuatro 
libros, ete., Barcelona, 1543. The works of Garcilaso form the fourth book of that 
volume. They were not published separately until 1570. 

7 See n. 1, above, sub C. 

* P. Gerardo, by some curious oversight, failed to find these lines in Cérdoba: 
see Cr., II, 23. 


*“La poesia mistica en Espafia.”” In Obras completas (Ed. Nac.), Vol. VII, 
Madrid, 1941, p. 99. 
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went to live there.” And, now that Juan’s acquaintence with 
Cérdoba was proved, two more questions arose: (1) Did he use 
Cérdoba in any other way than that which he himself specifies? 
(2) Did he also use the authentic Garcilaso?™ 

Of the main contributions to the controversy, which alone there 
is space here to consider, the first was that of Jean Baruzi (1924), 
who took the view that San Juan de la Cruz was probably indebted 
both to Garcilaso and to his adaptor. He is, however, extremely 
cautious, quoting few similarities, and hazarding only tentative con- 
clusions: “[Il] a peut-éire . . . étudié techniquement Garcilaso.” 
“Est-ce une réminiscence des vers de Garcilaso?” ‘Si Jean de la 
Croix a lu attentivement les ‘Eclogues’ de Garcilaso. . . .” ‘‘A-t-il 
songé a Nemoroso?” “On n’oserait voir... un modéle. .. .”" 
“On oseratt encore moins rapprocher. ...”’ Baruzi sums up his 
discoveries, with the diffidence of the true scholar, as “simples 
rencontres verbales,”* but hints that they may well be more signi- 
ficant than has been suspected. 

In 1929, a brilliant, if at that time somewhat erratic young 
Carmelite, P. Criségono de Jestis Sacramentado, made a striking 
incursion into the field with several fresh discoveries and generali- 
zations which contrast strongly in tone with those of the maturer 
Baruzi: 


Todo el estilo de las estrofas de la Llama, tan llenas de exclamaciones, 
nos aseguran (sic)'* que su autor no tomé solo el metro de las canciones de 
Garcilaso sino el aire y la marcha de la expresién. A veces hasta las 
palabras y los epitetos se le pegaron a San Juan de la Cuz."” 


One of the similarities he goes so far as to call a “‘bellisima imitaci6n”’ 
of Garcilaso,"* and, in another passage, he declares “‘el autor del 
Céntico imita casi servilmente la cancién del poeta guerrero.” 


1° There was also an edition of 1553, some copies of which have Valladolid on 
the title page and others Medina. 

" By Garcilaso I mean the Boscén-Garcilaso volume, though as will be seen, 
nearly all the passages to be discussed come from Book IV (cf. n. 6). 

2 See n. 1, sub B. 

4 B., pp. 117, 119, 120, 121. Italics mine. 

“4 B., p. 122. 

% See n. 1, sub Cr. 

1¢ Curiously, the false concord is similar to that which we find in the note of 
San Juan de la Cruz (above, p. 2). 

7 Cr., II, 26. 

8 Cr., II, 27. 

1 Cr., II, 28. 


— «©» 2. © at 7p @ “&é 
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Baruzi and P. Cris6gono between them had found only about 
eight parallels, some of which were very dubiously relevant, and on 
the basis of these no other critic ventured a pronouncement. In 
1931, P. Silverio, whose interests are not primarily literary, surveyed 
the field and gave judgment thus: 

Se conjetura con sélido fundamento que las composiciones de [Boscan 
y Garcilaso] le eran familiares, mds las del segundo que las del poeta 


cataldn. . . . Es el poeta con quien més parecido de forma tiene el 
Santo. .. .7° 

Unfortunately, the example which he chose to illustrate this con- 
clusion was the poem “Un pastorcico solo esté penado... ,” 
which is now known to have been modelled very closely upon some 
redondillas of an unknown author. However, the cautiousness of 
his judgment makes this of no great significance. 

It was in this same year of 1931 that I made an independent 
examination of the evidence at that time in existence, and came to 
the following conclusion, which, as will be seen, is, with some slight 
modifications, attributable to newly discovered evidence, the con- 
clusion to be stated in this article: 


That St. John of the Cross, consciously or unconsciously, echoes 
Bosc4n, Garcilaso and Sebastidn de Cérdoba I am convinced: the paral- 


lels alleged, though no one of them is individually conclusive, are in the 
sum total far too numerous to be disregarded. But the reminiscences 
might quite well be the results of impressions formed by reading [Boscfén 
and Garcilaso ] in boyhood and never lost, nor need we for any reason 
suppose more than this unless we so desire.” 

For seven years no fresh contributions were made to the dis- 
cussion, and when, in 1939, Marfa Rosa Lida cited several more 
parallels, she did so only in the course of an article on the occurrence 
of Graeco-Latin themes in Spanish lyric poetry, and forebore to make 
any deductions from them. Historians of literature, however, and 
other writers who took their judgments at second hand were by now 
beginning to assert San Juan de la Cruz’s direct dependence on 
Garcilaso, though few, if any, of them, went as far as Angel Valbuena 
Prat, who, in 1942, the year of the San Juan de la Cruz quater- 
centenary, made this most emphatic statement: 


Hoy se admite sin dudas el conocimiento directo de Bosc4n y Gar- 


20 P. Silverio: Obras, ed. cit., IV, lxxxvi-vii. 
% St. John of the Cross (The Rede Lecture for 1932), Cambridge, 1932, p. 70. 
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cilaso por el egregio carmelita, sin necesidad de recurrir a las piadosas 
parodias a lo divino de nuestros renacentistas.” 

It may be that, before writing these lines, Sr. Valbuena Prat 
had known something of the views put forward in a book which ap- 
peared in 1942 and which is perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion to the subject that has yet appeared. This was La Poesta de 
San Juan de la Cruz,™ by the poet, critic and academician Daémaso 
Alonso, for whose work, let it be said here, I have the greatest ad- 
miration and respect. First, his book was notable as citing almost 
as many new parallels as those already known, and as throwing new 
light on some of the latter; secondly, as delivering judgment of a 
very definite kind, giving the impression, to the casual reader at 
least, of a finality which could be modified, if at all, only by the 
production of new evidence. The more cautious and experienced 
reader, on the other hand, may well think Sr. Alonso, for so prac- 
tised a critic, unduly confident. Even granting that the new paral- 
lels are very striking ones, it might seem rash to write of a “denso 
fondo de imitacién garcilasesca’”’ (p. 44), of imitations perpetrated 
“con deliberado propésito” (p. 46), of “firmeza absoluta” (p. 45), 
and of “conclusiones de una exacta, casi matemdtica limpidez” 
(p. 94). Sr. Alonso’s case rests on the assumption that the strong 
links in his chain are so perfect that they strengthen (or, as he puts 
it, “‘vitalize”’) the weaker ones: 


Tenemos ante nosotros una cadena de muchos términos de compara- 
cién. De ellos, la mayor parte, aislados, no harfan prueba: mostrarian 
sélo el “‘espfritu de su siglo” en San Juan de la Cruz, el estar sumergido 
en el difuso ambiente garcilasesco, general a la poesia de su época. Mas 
cuando vemos cémo estos indicios vagos se condensan sobre un par de 
estrofas de la Llama, nuestro conocimiento empieza a fraguar. Y llega 
a firmeza absoluta al observar que algunos de los términos de la cadena 
tienen mayor fuerza. . . . Estos términos, con valor de prueba, vitalizan 
todos los demas eslabones. Asi los miembros mds débiles de la cadena 
se reafirman, y su acumulacién llega también a cobrar fuerza probatoria 
(pp. 45-6). 


In reviewing this book, I ventured to throw some doubt upon the 
validity, in these circumstances, of the “‘vitalizing’’ metaphor,™ 


* Poestas completas de San Juan de la Cruz, Barcelona, 1942, Prélogo, p. 11. 

*% See n. 1, sub D.A. 

™ Bulletin of Spanish Studies, Liverpool, 1944, XXI, 104-5. Cf. St. John of 
the Cross, and other lectures and addresses, London, 1946, pp. 51-2. 
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but the author, thus challenged, did not hesitate to re-affirm it.* I 
shall therefore return to this matter later. 

Between 1942 and 1950 contributions to the discussion were few 
and unimportant. Most of them amounted to eulogies of Sr. 
Alonso’s book: it seemed as though his implication of finality had 
been generally accepted. One reviewer, indeed, actually wrote: 
“Después de este libro parece que ya nada habria que decir.’’*” 

He was wrong. A good deal still remained to be said. Sr. 
Alonso himself, however, added little in his Poesta espafiola, pub- 
lished in 1950,?* which devotes some hundred pages to San Juan de la 
Cruz, but treats chiefly of poesta a lo divino in general, and of the 
secular sources of three of San Juan’s poems: “Por toda la hermo- 
sura ... ,” “Tras de un amoroso lance . . .”’ and “Un pastorcico 
solo esté penado. .. .” The little that he does say under the head 
“Garcilaso a lo divino” (pp. 268-81) is marked by the same note 
of conviction and finality, the same tendency to improve upon his 
predecessors. Referring to the parallels which they have all ad- 
duced (some, as we have seen, with extreme diffidence), he asserts: 
“creo que la mayor parte proceden de indudable contacto directo.” 
Recapitulating, he makes the following affirmation in the past 
definite tense, where Baruzi would have added a quotation mark 
or used the conditional : 


Se le revelé a Sen Juan de la Cruz la posibilidad de poner al servicio 
del amor divino la poesfa profana de Garcilaso. . . . Intuyé la posibili- 
dad de utilizar aquella belleza. . . .*° 


And of the critics’ findings he says boldly: 


El andlisis descubre una serie de elementos sueltos que proceden ya 
del auténtico Garcilaso, ya de la divinizacién por Cérdoba.** 


%D.A.P., p. 272, n. 61. 

** The chief, in chronological order, are: Gerardo Diego: “San Juan de la 
Cruz, poeta Ifrico’”’ and “‘Misica y ritmo en la poesia de San Juan de la Cruz,” in 
Escorial, Madrid, 1942, IX, 13-22 and 163-86, respectively; José Maria de 
Cossio: ““Rasgos renacentistas y populares en el ‘CAntico espiritual’ de San Juan 
de la Cruz,” in Escorial, Madrid, 1942, IX, 205-28; Rafael M. de Hornedo: 
“Fisonomia poética de San Juan de la Cruz,” in Razén y Fe, Madrid, 1943, 
CXXVII, 320-42; José Manuel Blecua (ed.): San Juan de la Cruz, Poestas com- 
pletas, etc., Zaragoza, 1946, Prélogo. 

27 Hornedo, art. cit., p. 322. 

*8 See n. 1, sub D.A.P. 

* D.A.P., p. 272. Italics mine. 

* D.A.P., pp. 275-6. 

*D.A.P., p. 276. 
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One at least of Sr. Alonso’s readers found this note of assurance 
contraproducente. P. Emeterio de Jestis Marfa, O.C.D.,** is a 
young Carmelite who has specialized in the poetic achievements of 
writers belonging to his Order, particularly on those of M. Cecilia 
del Nacimiento. Whether for the reason suggested above, or for 
‘some other, he is extremely-—I think unduly—conservative, cer- 
tainly much more so than any of his predecessors. He will not 
subscribe even to what Sr. Alonso would call “‘hechos, rigurosamente 
hechos.’’** He will not affirm the genuineness of the note to the 
Llama. It is “very probable,” he considers, that San Juan de la 
Cruz had “heard” of Garcilaso; “less probable” that he had read 
him; “improbable” that he knew his works in detail: none of the 
parallel passages given by any critic “proves the direct, concrete 
and detailed influence’ of Garcilaso.** San Juan de la Cruz, he 
holds, ‘‘very probably” knew of Cérdoba’s book,™ but the view that 
he habitually read it is ‘“‘wholly and entirely unacceptable” and 
none of the parallel passages cited in support of the view even 
“reaches the point of probability.”” The value of P. Emeterio’s 
work lies, not in his inflexible arguments, or in his intransigent con- 
clusions, but in his production of a new type of evidence. Again 
and again he confronts parallels drawn between San Juan de la 
Cruz and Garcilaso with passages often at least as near to the former 
as those cited from the latter, from such writers as Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, Gutierre de Cetina, Fernando de Herrera and Lope de 
Vega. There is no mathematical method of assessing the validity 
of these parallels, but some of them, at least, should make those 
who consider it proved that San Juan de la Cruz directly imitated 
Boseaén, Garcilaso or Cérdoba somewhat less certain of their 
ground. 


302 See n. 1, sub E. 

*D.A.P., p. 275. 

# E., pp. 358-60, passim. 

* The element of doubt proceeds from the doubt in E.’s mind as to the authen- 
ticity of the note to the Llama. 

*T have had the advantage of discussing each of the parallels enumerated in 
the next section with Miss Audrey Lumsden, of the University of Leeds, who has 
made a special study of Garcilaso de la Vega and other sixteenth-century poets, 
and whose assistance I wish gratefully to acknowledge. While I alone am re- 
sponsible for the conclusions set out below, I have been glad to find that she is in 
substantial agreement with them. 
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San Juan de la Cruz 


II 


There appear to be twenty-seven passages which have been cited, 
by one critic or another, during this discussion, one of which (No. 27, 
below) refers to a poem formerly attributed to San Juan de la Cruz 
but now generally held to be apocryphal. We shall examine these 
in alphabetical order of the Johannine poems in which they occur, 
and under each poem consider also such general similarities as have 
been found between them and poems by Boscan, Garcilaso and 
Cérdoba. Six of these passages, none of which has been used by 
any other critic, have been adduced by P. Hornedo,®™ as having been 
taken direct from Boscén.* The individual passages examined, 
we should be in a position to pass judgment on the whole question. 


CAntico Esprritua.*’ 


It is in this poem, the most closely connected with the Bible, 
that critics claim to have found the largest number of 8.J.X.’s debts to 
G. and G-C. But before accepting any particular attribution, we 
shall do well to be sure that the source is not in the Song of Songs, 
for I have found only seven of all the forty stanzas of the poem 
which have no parallels in the book. All these seven express ideas 
familiar in early Spanish love-poetry. As four of them are among 


the first twelve in the poem, it would seem that the influence of the 
Song of Songs upon the author grew stronger as he proceeded. 


1. C.Esp., iv, 1-3: 


jOh bosques y espesuras 
plantadas por la mano del Amado! 
jOh prado de verduras .. . ! 


H. (281) compares this with Boscan’s Eptstola to D. Diego de Men- 
doza (ed. Knapp, Madrid, 1875, p. 420): 


Los ojos holgardn con las verduras 
de los montes y prados que veremos, 
y con las sombras de las espesuras. 


* See n. 1, sub H. 

** He cites in all nine parallels, three of which he discards as of no significance. 

*7In quoting from C.Esp. I follow the order of stanzas in my edition of The 
Poems of St. John of the Cross (London, Burns Oates, 1947). The Roman numerals 
refer to stanzas, the Arabic numerals to lines. The text used of all the poems is 
that of the Obras de San Juan de la Cruz, ed. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, Burgos, 
1929-31. 
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This is a case similar to that examined in No. 2, below, but 
weaker. Only three of the seven main words in 8.J.X. are found in 
Boscén, two of them being rhyme-words, and the similarity of 
thought is not close. I see no case for influence, direct or indirect. 


2. C.Esp., iv, 3-4: 


jOh prado de verduras 
de flores esmaltado .. . ! 


L. (43, n. 1) takes this to be a “reminiscence” of G., Ecl. I, 216: 
Ves aqui un prado lleno de verdura .. . 
and of G., Ecl. II, 1150-1: 


Preséntanos a colmo el prado flores 
y esmalta en mil colores su verdura. 


The picture of verdant fields spangled with flowers is a conven 
tional element in mediaeval poetry. E. (146-51) cites numerous 
parallels (Cetina, Herrera and others too late in date to have any 
significance), many of them closer to 8.J.X. than the first of L. 
quotation, though none quite as close as the second. The best : 
from Luis de Leén: 


El suelo de pasada 
de verdura vistiendo, 
y con diversas flores va esparciendo . . 


A la entrada me hallé de un verde prado, 
de flores mil sembrado. 


In the first of these quotations from Luis de Le6én there are two ¢ 
the four main words of the 8.J.X. lines, and three of the four ideas; 
the second has all four ideas, but only two words. G., Ecl. If 
1150-1, however, has all four words, and, that being so, one cann¢ 
entirely rule out the possibility of direct influence, though, as im 
No. 3 below, the ideas are so trite that the similarities may well b 
due to coincidence. 


3. C.Esp., v, 1: 
Mil gracias derramando. 
H. (282) compares this with Boscdn (ed. cit., p. 293) 


Ac& y all& mil gracias descubriendo. 
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E. (300, 304) rejects this for the same reason as No. 4, even though 
he unaccountably misquotes ‘descubriendo’ as ‘derramando’. Were 
‘derramando’ the correct reading, we should have a stronger case— 
three words in 8.J.X. absolutely identical with those in his pre- 
sumed source. But the mere occurrence in each of the phrase 
‘mil gracias’ would seem to be devoid of significance. 


4. C.Esp., vi, 3-4: 


No quieras enviarme 
de hoy mds mensajero. 


H. (281) compares this with Boscan (ed. cit., p. 360): 


Ya que sus mensajeros la mafiana 
comenzaba a enviar su poco a poco. 


This is perhaps the most futile of all the parallels cited. Since, as 
E. (30%) points out, enviar is the obvious verb to use of a messenger, 
the only similarity is in the use, by each poet, of the word mensajero. 
Not only so, but Boscdn’s use is metaphorical, which that of 8.J.X. 
is not. 


5. C.Esp., xi: 


Descubre tu presencia 
y mdteme tu vista y hermosura; 
mira que la dolencia 
de amor que no se cura 
sino con la presencia y la figura. 


H. (276) compares this with two passages from Boscdn (ed. cit., 
pp. 28, 35, respectively)**: 


Por sanar de mi dolor, 
tomo el dolor de la ausencia, 
porque dicen que en presencia 
suele encender el amor 
el fuego desta dolencia. 

De otra parte me parece 
que curarme es ya locura 
que sane la calentura: 
si la virtud me fallece, 
iqué me aprovecha la cura? 


** H. quotes inaccurately in four places. 
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Ni sé si crece en ausencia 
mi dolor, o si en presencia 
la pena suele esforzarse; 
ved cémo podra curarse 
quien no entiende su dolencia. 


E. (302-3) entirely rejects this suggestion of influence, on the 
ground that the themes are common in the Cancioneros and in 
lyric poetry of the period generally.*® This is true: 8.J.X. seems to 
be compressing a typical Cancionero-theme, of which the very 
basic words common to him and to both passages (presencia and 
dolencia) form an integral part. The most one could assume as 
between S.J.X. and Boscdn would be a possible reminiscence. 


6. C.Esp., xii: 


iO cristalina fuente, 
si en esos tus semblantes plateados 
formases de repente 
los ojos deseados, 
que tengo en mis entrafias dibujados! 


D.A. (40-2) relates this stanza with three passages from G.: 


(i) Eel. II, 746-7: 


{Sabes qué me quitaste, fuente clara? 
Los ojos de la cara. 


(ii) Eel. II, 2-8: 


. esta clara fuente, 
joh claras ondas!.. . 
En vuestra claridad vi mi alegria 
obscurecerse toda y enturbiarse. . . . 


** From the Cancionero General de Hernando del Castillo, where the themes 
dolencia . . . ausencia . . . presencia continually recur, I select as illustrations: 


Gran temor tiene mi vida 
de mirar vuestra presencia, 
pues amor en vuestra ausencia 
me hirié de tal herida. (I, 501) 


. » » porque ausencia gasta amor 
quando tarda la presencia: 

assi que d’esta dolencia 

la guarida 

es no tardar la venida. (I, 602) 
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(iii) Eel. II, 910-14: 


{Sabrds decir dél, mi fuente clara? .. . 
Allé dentro en lo hondo est4 un mancebo 
de laurel coronado. 


Of these passages he remarks that, in both G. and 8.J.X., (i) the 
fuente has a “central,’’ not an incidental, position in the action; 
(ii) it is addressed in the vocative; (iii) the mirror-motif and the 
eyes-motif both occur.*® 

E. (156-72) maintains that the fuente occurs frequently, and is 
often directly addressed, in pastoral literature; that in Eel. II, 
though more important than in the Latin pastoral, it is episodical 
rather than central; and that the images of mirror and eyes are 
differently used in G. and in 8.J.X. He cites similar parallels from 
Cetina and Montemayor, claiming that the latter “se aproxima 
mucho mds, sin comparacién, que el garcilasiano, al de San Juan 
de la Cruz.” 

I should put this down as a case of possible reminiscence, not 
forgetting, however, “‘a fountain of gardens, a well of living waters”’ 


(Cant. iv, 15; ef. also the “garden .. . spring . . . fountain” of 
iv, 12). 


7. D.A. (61-8) compares ‘Qh cristalina fuente .. .’ (C.Esp., 


xii: ef. No. 6) and some stanzas from “‘Aunque es de noche’”’ with 
G-C., fol. 267 v.: 


Allf estaba una fuente clara y pura 
que como de cristal resplandecia 
y al parecer mostraba gran hondura. 
Alli, como en espejo, parecia 
una diversa historia variada, 
puesto que yo miraba y no entendfa. 


He finds in G-C.’s use of the fuente-theme a link between that of G. 
and of 8.J.X. 

E., in discussing this parallel, calls it a ““vaga y nebulosa aproxi- 
maci6n’”’ (227) and thinks (228) an actual place, such as the “fuente 
rodeada de drboles silvestres’’ where 8.J.X. was in the habit of 
praying, is more likely to have inspired him than is Cérdoba. 

The parallel seems to me one of the weakest cited in the series. 


“© With D.A., and for the reasons he gives, I should entirely reject Pfandl’s 
parallel with an episode in the Caballero Platir (D.A., 62-6). 
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8. C.Esp., xiv, 2: 
Los valles solitarios nemorosos. 


B. (120) relates the last word of this line with the name Nemoroso 
in G., Eel. I. 

No critic does more than speculate here. B. says: “A-t-il 
songé & Nemoroso .. .?” Cr. omits the point. E. (112-4) calls 
the supposition a “sutileza improbable” and cites numerous latin- 
isms of a similar type in 8.J.X. D.A. (33) says: “Por caminos sub- 
conscientes, el mismo nombre de Nemoroso podria haber aflorado 
en el bello verso, etc.” Perhaps so; but may not the subsconscious 
echo have originated in Numbers XXIV, 6: “Ut valles nemorosae, 
ut horti juxta fluvios irrigui, etc.? 


9. C.Esp., xxi, 1-3: 


Pues ya si en el ejido 
de hoy mas no fuere vista ni hallada, 
diréis que me he perdido. . . . 


H. (281-2) compares this with Bosedn (ed. cit., p. 454): 
En mitad de las fiestas retrafdas, 
viviréis ociosas, ocupadas 
en vuestros sentimientos, recogidas; . . . 


donde las otras estardn bailando 
vosotras estaréis solas pensando. 


In what sense is this a parallel at all? There are no verbal coin- 
cidences, and the ideas underlying each extract, in which H. finds 
“‘analogfa ideolégica,” show only a faint similarity. Further, as H. 
himself notes (p. 282), “por el comentario de San Juan de la Cruz 
parece que haya que pensar mds en alguna observacién personal 
suya que en reminiscencias de pasadas lecturas.”’ 


10. C.Esp., xxx, 3-4: 


Montes, valles, riberas, 
aguas, aires, ardores. 


B. (121) compares this with G., Ecl. I, 239-40: 


Corrientes aguas, puras, cristalinas, 
Arboles que os estdéis mirando en ellas. 
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B. disclaims any intention of making a deduction from thees 
passages (“‘On oserait encore moins [les] rapprocher’’) merely per- 
ceiving between them ‘“‘je ne sais quelles affinités musicales -loin- 
taines.”’ Cr. says nothing. D.A. (34-5) observes “algan parecido 
en la enumeracién misma y en las cosas enumeradas. Eso es 
todo.” E. (120): “Esta aproximacién no merece realmente la pena 
de tomarse en cuenta.” Such enumerations are common, for 
example, in Petrarch, and abound in sixteenth-century Spanish 
poetry. 


11. C.Esp., xxiii, 1-3: 


En solo aquel cabello 
que en mi cuello volar consideraste, 
mirdstele en mi cuello. .. . 


Cr. (II, 27) calls these lines a “‘bellfsima imitacién” of G., 
Sonnet 23: 


Y en tanto que el cabello que en la vena 
del oro se escogié, con vuelo presto, 
por el hermoso cuello, blanco, enhiesto, 


el viento mueve, esparce y desordena. 


D.A. comments (141; cf. 35) “el P. Cris6gono ha visto acertada- 
mente . . . que este volar del cabello sobre el cuello procede de un 
soneto de Garcilaso,’’ and cites (36) a passage from Géngora in 
which the same influence is evident. He also, however (141-2, 
252, n. 18), points out that the “‘vuelo del cabello’” is a common 
theme in Castilian poetry, and adds (141) that in the whole stanza 
the poet is “imitando y casi vertiendo a la letra el Cantar de los 
Cantares.’’ E. (134) considers that Cant. iv, 9 is the ““Gnica fuente” 
(it should be noted, however, that it does not contain the vuelo- 
motif) and cites parallels not only to these three lines but also to the 
two which follow, 


.. . y en él preso quedaste 
y en uno de mis ojos te llagaste, 


from the Romancero (135-7), Cetina, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
Herrera, Medrano, Rioja, Géngora, Lope de Vega, Cervantes, Luis 
Soto and Espinosa (137-43). Not all these parallels, of course, are 
relevant. 
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At most this is a possible reminiscence. There can be no doubt 
that the stanza was inspired by Cant. iv, 9, for the author actually 
quotes this verse in his commentary. To the image therein con- 
tained he joined the vuelo-motif, familiar to him from his reading of 
secular poetry. 


12. C.Esp., xxxii, 1: 
jOh ninfas de Judea! 


D.A. (42-3) cites the word “‘ninfas” as discordant with the vocabu- 
lary of 8.J.X. but “typical of Garcilaso’s,” occurring, for example, 
continually in Ecl. ITI. 

E. (172) replies “que la palabra ninfas es comunfsima en 
todas, absolutamente en todas las obras literarias de cardcter 
pastoril . . . [desde] Ovidio y Virgilio hasta el dltimo poema 
pastoril del Renacimiento.”’ 

This is perfectly correct. All that the use of the words shows is 
the influence of pastoral, or, at any rate, secular, poetry in general. 
The same applies to the word “serenas” (C.Esp., xxxi, 2). 


13. C.Esp., xxxiv, 3-5: 


Y ya la tortolica 
al socio deseado 
en las riberas verdes ha hallado. 


Cr. (II, 25) finds in these lines a reminiscence (“jQuién no re- 
cuerda ... ?’’) of B-C. (fol. 12): 


Y como la tortolilla 

que huye alegre vivir 

y con ansioso gemir 

se lamenta y se mancilla 
para su dolor sentir. . . . 


J. M. de Cossfo (“Rasgos renacentistas y populares en el ‘Cantico 
espiritual’ de San Juan de la Cruz,” in Escorial, Madrid, 1942, IX, 
227-8) thinks that both Bosedn and S.J.X. are inspired here by 
the well-known ballad, Fonte-Frida, to which must, of course, be 
added Cant. ii, 12. E. quotes parallels from Herrera, Géngora, 
Lope de Vega and others. 

Personally I am more impressed by the cumulative force of the 
images in another passage (No. 16, below) in which the fortolica 
appears. 
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14. C.Esp., xxxvi, 1-3: 


Gocémonos, Amado, 
y vAmonos a ver en tu hermosura 
al monte y al collado. 


Cr. (II, 27) finds here a “reminiscence’’ of G., Ecl. I, 402-4: 


Busquemos otro llano, 
busquemos otros montes y otros rfos, 
otros valles floridos y sombrfos. . . . 


D.A. (35) describes this “semejanza de sentido” as “‘todavia re- 
mota.” L. (43, n. 1) finds a “reminiscence” of the same lines of G. 
in C.Esp., iii, 1-2: 
Buscando mis amores 
iré por esos montes y riberas, 


which seems no nearer. E., after stressing the complete dissimilar- 
ity of sense between the first two passages cited above, quotes G., 
Ecl. II, 206-8, lines which seem to me equally remote but which he 
describes as “‘mucho mds préximos a San Juan de la Cruz’’: 


Nosotros, yendo fuera de camino, 
busc4bamos un valle, el mds secreto 
y de conversacién menos vecino. 


Closer to the lines first quoted than either of the two passages from 
G. are Cant. i, 3; iv, 6. The latter of these, which in the Spanish 
version contains both the words monte and collado (‘‘Iré al monte de 
la mirra y al collado del incienso”’) is quoted by 8.J.X. in his com- 
mentary (xxxvi, 8: Obras, ed. P. Silverio, III, 401). It should be 
noted that the first person plural imperative, common to C.Esp., 
xxxvi, 1-3 and G., Ecl. I, 402-4, is found four times, in a not dis- 
similar context, in Cant. vii, 11-12. (Cf. dilecte with amado.) If 
there is any reminiscence here, I should say it was of Canticles 
rather than of G. 


15. C.Esp., xxxvi, 3-5: 


(Al monte u al collado) 
do mana el agua pura, 
entremos mas adentro en la espesura. 


L. finds in Il. 4-5 a reminiscence of G., Ecl. I, 178: 


En esta agua que corre clara y pura 
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and of G., Ecl. I, 217-18: 


Ves aqui una espesura, 
ves aqui un agua clara. 


D.A. (38) concurs. 

The first parallel seems to me insignificant; there must be 
thousands of passages in which poets write of pure running water. 
The second, with its combination of the two chief elements of agua 
and espesura, is rather more to the point, but E. (148-49) gives the 
following parallels with C.Esp., xxxvi, 3-5, which are at least 
equally so: 

Luis de Leén: 
La cumbre del collado; 
y do m4s pura mana 
la fuente. ... 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza: 
A orilla de una limpia y clara fuente .. . 
yo también me escond{ entre la espesura. . . . 


Both Luis de Le6n and Hurtado de Mendoza are known to have 
been influenced by G. and these passages may be reminiscences of 
him. But in any case all the similarities are very faint. 


16. L. (43, n. 1) compares C.Esp., xxxix, 2 (“el canto de la dulce 
Filomena’’), (“al acabar el poema’’) with G., Ecl. I, 231 (“la blanca 
Filomena”), (‘‘al acabar el cantar de Salicio”). D.A. (43-4) quotes 
the first five lines“ of Ecl. II, 1146-53, as a closer parallel : 


El aspirar del aire, 
el canto de la dulce Filomena, 
el soto y su donaire.... (C. Esp., xxxix, 1-3.) 


el viento espira, 
Filomena sospira en dulce canto, 
y en amoroso llanto se amancilla; 
gime la tortolilla sobre el olmo, 
preséntanos a colmo el prado flores, 
y esmalta en mil colores su verdura; 
la fuente clara y pura murmurando 
nos esté convidando a dulce trato. (G., Ecl. II, 1146-53.)* 


“ His quotation stops at “flores”: I have added three lines more, for a reason 
that will shortly become clear. 

@ L. actually quotes this passage (p. 24 of her article), but apparently fails to 
realize its significance. 
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D.A. (44) considers this parallel conclusive (“Convencerd creo al 
mas reacio”’). E., while admitting (174) the similarity between the 
first two lines of each quotation to be “innegable y marcadisimo,”’ is 
unconvinced (175-86) that 8.J.X. is directly influenced by G. (“No 
negamos la posibilidad. Sélo quitamos a la aproximacién su 
cardcter de necesidad”’ [186]). His arguments, though reinforced 
by quotations from six approximately contemporary poets, seem to 
me weak against the fact that, out of the five principal words in the 
two lines from C.Esp., three are absolutely identical, one is almost 
so, and one is closely related with the two lines in G. In four lines 
cited by E. from Herrera only three are identical; in four lines from 
Pedro de Quirés, only one; in six lines from Gaspar Gil Polo, only 
one is identical and one nearly so. 

These two lines seem to me about as good evidence of direct and 
perhaps conscious imitation as one could expect to find. This con- 
clusion is reinforced by the tortolilla-motif in line 4 of the second 
quotation (v. No. 13, above),“ immediately followed by two lines 
(v. No. 2, above), which contain all four of the chief words in two 
lines of 8.J.X. Finally, we have two lines which are at least sug- 
gestive of a passage from C.Esp. 

Strong as his case is here, D.A. has not, I think, made the 


maximum use of it. I cannot avoid the conclusion that all the eight 
lines of Ecl. II, 1146-53 were so firmly fixed in 8.J.X.’s mind that 
he reproduced them, with varying degrees of exactness, in several 
parts of C.Esp. See Sect. III, iii, below. 


To be continued 


E. ALLIson Pregrst 
University of Liverpool 


The Hispanic Review has heard with deep regret of the recent death 
of Professor E. Allison Peers. An obituary notice will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 


“# It should be allowed that nightingale and turtle-dove are often found to- 
gether (L., 30, gives some examples from Spanish). 





A CLUSTER OF FOUR HOMOPHONES 
IN IBERO-ROMANCE 


I. IntropucTIon: IpBpROo—-RoMANCE HomMoNyYMICcSs 


E systematic study of clashes between homophones had its 
starting point in France and French Switzerland.' While 
scholars from neighboring countries, without much delay, joined the 
initial team of explorers, there was no immediate change of primary 


1A balanced initiation into the problems of homonymy, from the vantage 
point of a Germanic scholar, is offered in the dense introductory chapter (pp. 
1-44) of Edna R. Williams, The Conflict of Homonyms in English (New Haven, 
1944), with a wealth of references to monographs ordinarily unfamiliar to the 
Romanicist. Gilliéron’s radical theories, propounded with engaging élan half a 
century ago, should at present be reconsidered with special attention to the strin- 
gent qualifications of Elise Richter, “Ueber Homonymie,” Festschrift fiir Paul 
Kretschmer (Berlin, Vienna etc., 1926), pp. 167-201. The author drew on her 
profound knowledge of prosodic (accentual) features such as stress, pitch, tempo, 
which aid in eliminating a high percentage of supposed homophones, in reality 
mere homographs; the essay broadens out into a study of misunderstanding, 
anecdote, pun, and folk-etymology. W. von Wartburg, putting to good use his 
exceptionally rich collection of French dialect records, gives a version substanti- 
ally different from Gilliéron’s of the process of lexical replacement (primarily, of 
its all-important initial phase) in his “Betrachtungen iiber die Gliederung des 
Wortschatzes und die Gestaltung des Wérterbuchs,” ZRPh., LVII (1937), 296- 
312, and “Sein und Werden in der Sprache,” a chapter of his Zinfiihrung in Pro- 
blematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft (Halle a/S, 1943), pp. 125-143, also 
available in a French and in a Spanish translation. A liberal estimate of the 
power of associative interference is made in J. Orr’s spirited debate, in dialogue 
form, “On Homonymics,” in which the author, elaborating on Gilliéron, supplies 
corroborative shreds of information from Old French texts; see Studies . . . 
Presented to Mildred K. Pope (Manchester, 1939), pp. 253-297. A rather unex- 
pectedly friendly reaction to homonymics, in spite of its links to therapeutical 
and “thaumaturgical’”’ theories (in terms of Gilliéron’s colorful phraseology), came 
from a scholar known for his antiteleological bias, L. Bloomfield; see his statements 
in the review article “On Recent Work in General Linguistics, VII: The Pathology 
of Language,” MP, XXV (1927-28), 227-229, and in the book Language (New 
York, 1933), pp. 396-399. L. Spitzer has several times changed his ideas on the 
subject; see “Aus der Werkstatt des Etymologen,” Jb.Ph., I (1925), 129-159, 
where he speaks of synonyms (p. 144) but, evidently, means homonyms; “Frz. 
voler: zur Frage der Homonymievermeidung,” ZFSL, LI (1928), 460-469 (illus- 
trating the impact, on the lexicon, of changes in material civilization, especially 
in modern technology); “Cas d’homonymie génante en espagnol,”” RFE, XVI 
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objectives in homonymic research. These objectives included, 
first, the complex and not easily predictable reactions of French dia- 
lect speakers to the inroads of Parisian linguistic habits and fashions 
on their native speech patterns; and second, barring the effects of 
diffusion, the multitudinous ‘‘collisions” (as a result of the crosscur- 
rents of phonological drift leading, at some stage, to convergence) 
between Latin words firmly rooted in the traditions of the individual 
patois. 

Gradually, the principles first formulated by Gilliéron (in too 
trenchant form, it would seem at this distance) began to be applied 
with varying success to other dialect groups both inside and outside 
the Romance domain. In Ibero-Romance, a few monosyllabic 
nuclei like cach- and pech- have, over the years, been isolated and 
shown to conceal a wealth of derivatives from heterogeneous 
sources.? In some other exceptional cases, homonymic triads have 


(1929), 173-174; “‘Anc. prov. aib—anc. esp. aleve,” MLN, LXI (1946), 423; RF, 
LXII (1950), 417. Attention is focused on the language of children in Marguerite 
Durand’s analysis “De quelques éliminations d’homonymes chez un enfant,” 
Journal de psychologie normale et pathologique, XLII (1949), 53-63, with a post- 
script on anas ‘duck’ vs. asinu ‘donkey’ in Old French, see the minutes of the dis- 
cussion in BSLP, XLIV: 1 (1947-48), pp. xliv-xlv, and M. Cohen’s critique, ibid., 
XLV: 2 (1949), 9. Some effects of syntactic ambiguity or amphiboly (Quintilian’s 
xaxtuderoy iuncturae et divisionis) are pointed out by H. Lausberg, RF, LXII 
(1950), 188-192. I do not here include the scores of studies in dialect geography 
which, preéminently in the Gallo-Romance domain, almost without exception 
incidentally touch upon homonymy. They can easily be identified and assessed 
with the aid of the following guides: I. Iordan and J. Orr, An Introduction to 
Romance Linguistics (London, 1937), pp. 144-278; A. Kuhn, “60 Jahre Sprach- 
geographie in der Romania,” RJb., I (1947-48), 24-63, esp. 33-34, and 8. Pop, 
La dialectologie; apercu historique et méthodes d’enquétes linguistiques, I (Louvain, 
1950), passim, in addition to older magazine surveys by J. Huber, L. Spitzer, and 
U. Leo, and to the well-known books by Jaberg, Gamillscheg, Millardet, and 
Dauzat. 

? A noteworthy attempt, admittedly provisional, to disentangle the threads of 
the cach- knot was made by J. Corominas, ‘“Indianoromanica,” RFH, VI (1944), 
33-34; contributions on a smaller scale are due to F. Lecoy, Rom., LXVIII 
(1944-45), 7, and to J. Hubschmid, VR, X (1948-49), 310-311. On the pech- 
tangle, see my “Studies in Hispano-Latin Homonymics,”’ Lg., XXVIII (1952), 
299-338. The normal preservation of the final vowel is one feature which ac- 
counts for the distinctly smaller number of homonymic collisions in Ibero-Ro- 
mance than in Gallo-Romance. Whether the clash between uerrés ‘boar’ and 
uermis ‘worm’ paved the way for (porcus) singuldris in Romanized Gaul—porcus 
originally meant ‘sucking pig’ (E. Benveniste)—as claimed by E. Gamillscheg, 
Franzésische Bedeutungslehre (Tiibingen, 1951), p. 26, can hardly ever be defini- 
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been identified.? Attention has repeatedly been drawn to homo- 
nymic doublets,‘ whose protracted coéxistence is apt to entail serious 


tively “proved”’; but it is a fact that no comparable struggle could plausibly have 
had a fatal result for either partner on Iberian soil. On the other hand, the more 
energetic development, north of the Loire, of the vowel system in other positions 
allows the French to distinguish between royal and réel, whose Spanish and Portu- 
guese equivalents sound alike. For a surprisingly early (to be sure, erroneous) 
statement on the effect of homonymy on the Spanish lexicon, see F. Diez, Ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen (Bonn, 1853), p. 521, s.v. 
pestillo. 

* On Sp. coto ‘enclosure of pasture grounds’ < cautu vs. cot-orra ‘magpie’ vs. 
cot- ‘elevation, protuberance’ (as in Ptg. cotovelo ‘elbow,’ also in toponyms and 
dialect words), see R. Menéndez Pidal, “Cotto, cotta,” RPh., V1 (1952-53), 1-4, 
and J. Hubschmid’s elaboration, ibid., 190-198. Cf. macho < muacho ‘mule’ 
(transmitted through Galician-Portuguese) vs. macho ‘sledge hammer, square 
anvil’ < martulu (beside martillo < martellu) vs. macho ‘male’ (Libro de miseria, 
35d) < masculu (beside OSp. maslo, also masclo (RFE, XXI, 1934, 159]); see 
C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, “Studien zur hispanischen Wortdeutung,” Miscel- 
lanea Caiz-Canello (Florence, 1886), No. 23, pp. 135-136. 

*On almarjo ‘glasswort’ (bot.) vs. almarjo ‘swampy ground,’ see J. Oliver 
Asin, “El d4rabe marg en el vocabulario romance,” BRAE, XXIV (1945), 161, who, 
inexplicably, neglects to cite E. K. Neuvonen, Los arabismos del espafiol en el siglo 
XIII (Helsinki, 1941), pp. 248-252. Balsa ‘lake, pool’ (cf. topon. Balsa ‘Lusi- 
tanian city built in marshy terrain’) is contrasted with the better-known balsa 
‘raft’ by R. Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espafiola, 2d ed. (Madrid, 1950), p. 34. 
Chisme ‘gossip’ < Gr.-Lat. schisma ‘dissension’ (Tertullian) is opposed to Ne- 
brixa’s chisme ‘bedbug,’ a by-form of OSp. ¢isme (Don Juan Manuel; see C. Mi- 
chaélis de Vasconcelos, loc. cit., pp. 165-166), Sp. chinche < cimice, by R. Me- 
néndez Pidal, “Etimologias espafiolas,” Rom., XXIX (1900), 345. The same 
scholar distinguishes between collazo ‘foster-brother’ (cf. Amadis de Gaula, Bk. 
III, ch. ix) < collacteu ‘one who shares the (mother’s, wet nurse’s) milk’; and 
OSp. collazo ‘serf paying his master a certain tax’ (Juan Ruiz, Cavallero Zifar) < 
collatid ‘contribution’ (ibid., pp. 343-344); the argument, incidentally, is not quite 
cogent: why not assume the equation ‘foster-brother’ = ‘son of a wet nurse, of a 
young female servant’ = ‘serf’? Ptg. granga, as a product of grandia, signifies 
‘alimpadura de cereais’ in rustic speech, cf. Sp. granza which recalls the develop- 
ment of vergilenza, OPtg. vergonga; the same sound sequence corresponds to a 
variant form of garanca < Germ. warantia (J. M. Piel, “Etimologias portuguesas,”’ 
Bibl., XXI [1945], 489-499). Golfin ‘highwayman, disreputable person’ is 
usually interpreted as metathesized folguin (Menéndez Pidal, Rom., XXIX, 353), 
which, in turn, either goes back to follicdre ‘to move up and down like a pair of 
bellows’ or is akin to Basque sorgin ‘witch’ (REW*, Suppl., No. 9712); golfin 
‘dolphin’ seems related to delphinu, but the transmutation of the initial consonant 
remains an unsolved problem twice attacked, with different results, by G. Alessio, 
“Problemi di etimologia romanza, I: Delphinus, ballaena, uitulus marinus ‘lampa,’” 
RLiR, XVII (1950), 28-37 [written ca. 1939], and “The Problem of balenare,”’ 
Word, VII (1951), 21-42. Huelga ‘hedged-in terrain immediately surrounding 
the house’ (cf. topon. Las Huelgas and Fr. ouche) is a reflex of Celt. olca; huelga 
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confusion or, at least, has led to the establishment of points of vital 
contact between the rivals. Now and then, cases have been pointed 
out of regional differentiation of actual or potential competitors.’ 
The occasional] separation of single lexical units, fraught with mean- 
ings not easily compatible, into smaller independent entities which, 
at a more advanced stage, are bound to impinge on one another 
represents a phenomenon apart.* In an effort to avoid embarrass- 


‘fallow, ground lying at rest,’ fig. ‘strike,’ is cognate to holgar < folgar (Lapesa, op. 
cit., p. 33). Majuelo ‘estaca cortada de una rama con una cruz en su extremo’ 
< malleolu ‘small hammer, mallet’ is separated by Menéndez Pidal from majuelo 
‘hawthorn bearing a red fruit’ < *majuelo < *mulleolu ‘reddish’ (Rom. XXIX, 
[1900], 348); mulleus alone is recorded. Mentidne ‘mention’ vs. V.Lat. 
menii(ti)dne ‘lie’ (in preference to menddcium) are discussed, in detail, by J. Jud, 
“It. menzogna, fr. mensonge; esp. mentira,” VR, XI (1950), 101-124. For a 
tentative statement on Cat. pessol < *pediciolu as against pecgol < pec-, petiolu, 
see J. Coromines, “El parlar de Cardés i Vall Ferrera,” BDC, XXIII (1935), 
303a. The overlapping, though not interlocking, of the petere and the (obscene) 
pédere families is analyzed at some length in my forthcoming monograph “The 
Coalescence of expedire and petere in Ibero-Romance,” fn. 27; see also REW?, 
1195, 6538, 6539 for Meyer-Liibke’s explanation of the replacement of OFr. 
pestour ‘baker’ by boulanger. On the progenies of uérus and varius in Old Spanish 
(difficult of distinction in groups like uvas veras, pefias veras), see my forthcoming 
article “Ancient Hispanic vera(s) and mentira(s),”” RPh., VI: 2-3 (1952-53). 

5A measure of confusion between azar ‘hazard,’ azahar ‘orange blossom,’ 
dial. azarado ‘restless,’ and azorar ‘to terrify, to confound,’ also Gypsy-Sp. acharado 
‘burned’ is conceded by C. Claveria, RFE, X XXIII (1949), 155-162. Vedijas 
‘entangled locks’ and verijas ‘region of the genitals,’ the former an offshoot of 
uis, uitis, the latter from uirilia, have widely coalesced, in part, as a consequence 
of the common alternation [6] ~ [r], see my article on vera(s) and mentira(s), 
fn. 34. 

* J. Jud, ““S’éveiller’ dans les langues romanes,”’ RLiR, II (1926), 163-207, 
observes the impact of expergisci, *exper(g)ire ‘to wake up’ upon experiri ‘to test, 
to experiment, to experience’ through the ambiguity of expertus, divided between 
the two families. P. Aebischer, starting from the dichotomy calz ‘lime(stone)’ 
~ calz ‘heel,’ goes on to reconstruct V.Lat. calcidre ‘to shoe, *to tread upon, to 
trample,’ RFE, XXXYV (1951), 23. Manada ‘handful, small quantity’ may have 
exercised its share of influence on dial. menar, minar ‘to drive (a herd),’ lit. ‘to 
goad, to threaten’ < mindri, Late Lat. mindre, producing manada ‘small herd’ and, 
through further repercussions, peada, piara ‘id.,’ see BH, LITI (1951), 41-80. 

7 In the east of the Iberian Peninsula one finds cama ‘leg,’ a congener of Fr. 
jambe, It. gamba; in the west, cama, from escamar < squamére, signifies ‘chaff’ > 
‘bed’ (this development has parallels in the dialects of southern Italy). See G. 
Alessio, “‘Problemi di etimologia romanza (II),” RLiR, XVII (1951), 61; H. 
Meier, VR, X (1948-49), 73-86, RF, LXTII (1951), 193. 

* On mafia ‘deftness, (manual) skill’ > ‘cunning’ vs. dial. mafia (for standard 
manojo) ‘bundle’ < V.Lat. manua, *mania, see my forthcoming monograph on 
Sp. pihuela, tro(m)pezar, despejar, and mafia. The oft-invoked power of “poly- 
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ing or simply misleading ambiguity, speakers may deem it advisable 
or necessary to introduce substitute words for the weaker (or more 
easily replaceable) of the two partners locked in a homonymic 
struggle or for both, depending on circumstances,’ a development 


semy’”’ is difficult of delimitation and control. Some scholars regard it as a prime 
factor in important linguistic shifts; for an extreme case, see B. Maler, Synonymes 
romans de l’interrogatif qualis (Stockholm, 1949). On the blurred border-line 
between homophones and multi-meaning words, see L. Bazin and J. Deny, BSLP, 
XLV: 1 (1949), pp. xxvii-xxviii. A scholar as conservative as J. Vendryes, “Le 
mode de participation du sujet,” BSLP, XLIV: 1 (1947-48), 2, defines a word, 
in any language, as ordinarily a bundle of homophones. 

* The substitution of cordero, of controversial ancestry (RPh., IV [1950-51], 
25, fn. 52), for agnu ‘lamb’ in Castilian alone has been ascribed to the conflict with 
annu ‘year’ (in Portuguese, anho and ano coéxist peacefully) ; see A. Steiger, ‘“Con- 
tribucién al estudio del vocabulario del Corbacho,”” BRAE, X (1923), 176-177; 
M. Durand, op. cit. (see fn. 1), mentions a late Old French pun on a(g)nel ‘lamb’ 
vs. a(s)nel ‘little donkey’ (p. 62). OPtg. asseitar ‘to stalk’ (cf. OSp. assechar, Sp. 
acechar ‘to lie in ambush for’) was superseded by espreifar soon after colliding with 
aceitar < acceplare; see HR, XVII (1949), 183-232. As suggested by Gilliéron 
and Orr, propinquity to amer ‘to love’ may have been a concomitant in the disap- 
pearance of OFr. asmer ‘to esteem, to think’ < aestim4re; partial merger is here 
assumed to have taken place. Sp. rienda, Ptg. rédea ‘rein’ < *retina (irom re- 
tined, -€re ‘to hold back, to bridle’) owe their coinage to the avoidance of habéna 
‘thong, strap, rein’ endangered by auéna ‘oats, stalk, straw, reed-pipe,’ see J. Jud, 
“Probleme der altromanischen Wortgeographie,”” ZRPh., XX XVIII (1914-17), 33. 
Numerous kinds of oaks grow in Spain, each bearing a different name (roble, 
encina, carrasco, etc.); the conspicuous recession of quercu (metathesized *cerquu) 
is attributed by P. Aebischer to the pressure of circu ‘circle,’ RFE, XXI (1934), 
337-360. New-World “seseo” accounts for the local prevalence of cocinar over 
cocer, and of costurar over coser; see A. Rosenblat, ‘Notas de morfologia dialectal,” 
BDHA, II (Buenos Aires, 1946), 284-285, cf. M. L. Wagner, Lingua e dialetti 
dell’ America spagnola (Florence, 1949), p. 44; K. Baldinger, ZRPh., LX VI (1950), 
229; H. Meier, RF, LXIII (1951), 425. The crystallization of Late Lat. dolus 
‘pain,’ from dolére, which underlies OSp. duelo, familiar from Berceo (Juan Ruiz’s 
cordojo, like Fr. deuil ‘mourning,’ calls to mind dolium) coincides with the extinc- 
tion of classical dolus ‘wile’; there must have been a brief period of vacillation and 
confusion, see Ernout-Meillet, s.v., and F. Lecoy, “A propos de |’esp. alrededor: 
essai d’étymologie,” to appear in RFPh., VII: 1 (August, 1953), S. Griswold Morley 
Miscellany. According to G. Sachs, OSp. de ‘thereof’ (extracted from no-nde, 
non-de) could not stand up against the homophonous preposition, RFZ, XXI 
(1934), 159-160. The consequences of the collision, in late Old Spanish, of az 
<acie ‘sharp edge, line of battle,’ faz < facie ‘shape, face, countenance,’ and 
fag(e) < fasce ‘fagot, burden,’ pl. ‘bundle’ as a result of the fall of f- and of the 
tendential apocope of -e are presented in RPh., III (1949), 52-61; according to 
Piel, loc. cit., fasce intervened in the derivation of OPtg. esfachado, Braz. fachear 
from ez-faculére. In Hispano-Latin, foedus ‘treaty’ yielded ground to foedu, -a 
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which can be obviated by single or dual deviation from the evolu- 


‘ugly’ > OSp. fe(d)o, hedo, OPtg. feo > feio. OSp. huebos me lo e ‘I need it’ 
(echoing opus est) was overlaid by me hace falia when, through the effacement of 
the phonematic distinction between b and v, there arose the danger of inopportune 
association of huebos with huevos ‘eggs,’ a situation awkwardly described by J. 
Oliver Asin, Historia de la lengua espafiola, 4th ed. (Madrid, 1940), p. 198. Ro- 
dilla, originally ‘knee-cap’ < ‘little wheel,’ took the place of ynojo (hinojo)—the 
congener of OPtg. géolho, OF r. genoil, It. ginocchio < genuculu, -iculu favored as 
late as the times of J. de Mena, A. de Palencia, and J. de Valdés—to eschew the 
confusion with OSp. ynojo ‘fennel’ < fénuculu. The dialectal variants of the 
botanical term: Moz. fonicho (V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, XXXIV [1950], 123), 
Arag. fenollo (occasionally cenollo, through “acoustic equivalence,” cf. J. Coro- 
minas, RFH, V [1943], 6; on cenojil, see Steiger, BRAE, X [1923], 171-172) 
did not jeopardize the status of the local designations of the ‘knee,’ in consequence 
of the neat separation of ge- and fe-; cf. RPh., III, 59-60, and Jud, ZRPh., XXX- 
VIII (1914-17), 65. The homonymic tension was keenly felt on the eve of the 
extinction of hinojo ‘knee’ except in a few petrifact phrases, at a time when the 
alternation fenollo ~ ynojo was playfully associated, by some imaginative con- 
temporaries, with the initials of King Fernando of Aragon and Queen Ysabel of 
Castile. One may here fittingly place the eviction of finiestra ‘window,’ at the 
(h)iniestra stage, by hiniesta < genesta, -~ista ‘broom.’ 

Latus ‘broad’ survived into Old Spanish and into Old French, only to retreat 
before ancho in the former, and before large in the latter; the competition with 
latu(s) ‘side’ may bear its share of responsibility for this withdrawal; see G. 
Sachs’s glossary to El libro de los caballos: tratado de albeiteria del siglo XIII 
(Madrid, 1936), p. 134b. Rapidu gave rise to rabio (in toponymy), less successful 
than the alternate product rabdu, raudo as a result of the unrelenting pressure of 
rabia, rabiar, and satellites; see Menéndez Pidal, ““Modo de obrar el substrato 
lingiiistico,” RFE, XXXIV (1950), 5. OSp. traer < trddere ‘to deliver up, to 
betray’ failed to stand its ground before traer (OArag. trayr: Ferndndez de Here- 
dia; OPtg. trazer stands apart) < trahere ‘to draw, to drag’; semantic bridges, 
however frail, were not lacking in this instance—one can visualize a person be- 
trayed by his friends and dragged before the judge—; see Spitzer, RFZ, XVI 
(1929), 173-174, with a reference to E. Pasquier (line 8 of Spitzer’s note is mean- 
ingless, unless one corrects the text: “Il ne semble attesté qu’en espagnol ancien’’); 
also Menéndez Pidal, Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, 2d ed. (Madrid, 1934), pp. 
228, 410, 446b. T'raer ‘to betray’ was eliminated, except for the unexposed deriva- 
tive traidor ‘traitor’; the substitute formation, traicionar, oddly enough, has a 
counterpart in Portuguese, afraicoar, although the west has not suffered acutely 
from any homonymic tension; the role played by such peculiar forms as OPtg. 
treigom (H. R. Lang, Misceldnea Leite (Coimbra, 1934], p. 33) and trei, treides 
(Piel, Bibl., XXI [1945], 192, 197) requires special study. When the functional 
distinction between -¢- and -z- was discarded (A. Martinet, “The Unvoicing of 
Old Spanish Sibilants,’’ RPh., V: 2-3 [1951-52], 133-156), there was no room for 
further undisturbed coéxistence of dezir ‘to say’ < dicere and degir ‘to descend’ 
(used as late as the Cancionero de Baena, Pero Guillén de Segovia’s rhyme dic- 
tionary, and the 1499 ed. of Calisto y Melibea), differently interpreted by J. 
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tionary norm once known as “sound-laws.”"® As in Gallo-Romance 
territory, diffusion (for instance, the penetration of a Galician- 
Portuguese word into Castilian or vice versa, as a sequel to a given 
cultural shift, such as the spread of music and poetry) has been rec- 
ognized as a major contributing factor in the disturbance and sub- 
sequent restoration of the lexical balance." The morphological 
system (including inflection and derivation, though hardly ever 
composition) may, in exceptional cases, be notably affected by the 
tendency of speakers at all costs to eschew homonymy." The ac- 


Cornu, O. J. Tallgren [-Tuulio], Meyer-Libke (REW', REW*), V. Garcia de 
Diego (Contribucién . . . ), and Menéndez Pidal (1908, 1946); see the latter’s 
revised Cantar de Mio Cid ed., pp. 617-618, 1222-1223. 

© Meyer-Liibke, “MiscelAnea etimoldégica,” Bibl., III (1927), 2-3, speaks of 
“homonymophobia” apropos of fodicdre ‘to dig’ > *folgar, contaminated with 
fossa (> Ptg. fusgar) so as to obviate the clash with folgar ‘to rest’ < follicdre. 
M. Sanchis Guarner, “‘Noticia del habla de Aguaviva de Aragén,” RFE, XXXIII 
(1949), 27, observes Ag. [nau] ‘nine’ < noue beside [nou] ‘new’ < nouu (both 
words coincide in Standard Cat. [nou J), in violation of normal sound correspond- 
ences: “Se deshace la homonimia en Aguaviva.” When OSp. fizo < fizru ‘fast- 
ened’ and fijo < filiu ‘son’ ceased to be distinguished by the presence or absence 
of voice in the central spirant, the alternative to retain or to drop initial f- pro- 
vided a welcome means of secondary differentiation. A similar course of events 
is observable in Sp. hiel < OSp. fiel < fel ‘gall’ vs. Sp. fiel < OSp. fiel < fidéle 
‘faithful,’ where ancient differences of syllabic structure threatened to become 
effaced; see Steiger, BRAE, X (1923), 171. One might here recall Ptg. trazer 
< trahere, an analogical formation patterned on fazer, dizer. 

“« Amusing errors may occur in translations. Thus, a Spanish cleric laboring 
on the adaptation of a Portuguese model text confused OPtg. beesia ‘bow’ < 
bal(l)ista with besta ‘animal’ < béstia (the latter had a more easily recognizable 
cognate in Spanish) and erroneously equated Ptg. falar ‘to talk’ < fabulari with 
Sp. fallar ‘to find’ < f + affldre, see Piel, Bibl., XXI (1945), 178, 183. OSp. 
desfecha as a term of late medieval versification (cancioneros) presumably echoes 
Ptg. fechar, of disputed background (fistuldre? pessuldre?), but smoothly lent it- 
self to reinterpretation as a derivative from desfazer, see my “Studies in Hispano- 
Latin Homonymics,” fn. 92. 

# The classic inflectional example is the replacement of Lat. es ‘thou art’ by 
eris (> Sp. eres) in Proto-Castilian, so as to preclude confusion with est ‘he is’ 
(> Sp. es); Portuguese exhibits a different pattern of distribution (Menéndez 
Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola, 7th ed. [Madrid, 1944], p. 204, 
§73). The convergence of canidie and canidtu in Gallo-Romance territory 
(Catalan included) led to the replacement of the imperative by the present indica- 
tive, see H. Kuen, “Die sprachlichen Verhaltnisse auf der Pyrenienhalbinsel,” 
ZRPh., LXVI (1950), 109, fn. 2. Spanish and Portuguese have suffered less than 
French from the collision of suffixes (-imen, -inu, -igine; -tate, -tatu; -dticu, -dgine) 
which had a singularly strong effect on the gender. Piel is unjustified in labeling 
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ceptance or rejection of tentatively proposed ‘‘cultismos”’ has also, 
in a measure, been dependent on homonymic tensions within the 
vernacular stratum of the vocabulary, as could have been foreseen 
from similar discoveries made by Gilliéron.* Invariably, the 
alternative to this escape from confusion through the withdrawal 
of the “ailing” partner is the complete merger of two words of 
(regionally) similar form and near-identical or, at least, mutually 
reconcilable meaning (whatever, in the historical perspective, the 
disparity of their backgrounds). Just how semantic compatibility 


Lat. -ia and Gr. -ta as homophonous (“A formacdo dos substantivos abstractos 
em portugués,” Bibl., XVI [1940], 218): he seems to confuse acoustic with visual 
identity. The homonymic “blocking” of suffixes (e.g., the inability of the French 
to apply bonbonniére to the ‘candy-maker,’ because its function has been pre- 
empted by ‘candy-box,’ or to use médecine for ‘doctoress’ so long as it is spontane- 
ously associated with ‘medical science’ or ‘medicament’) is studied in W. Stehli’s 
meritorious Zurich dissertation Die Femininbildung von Personenbezeichnungen 
im neuesten Franzdsisch (Berne, 1949), cf. L. Remacle, RBPhH, XXIX (1951), 
548; J. de La Harpe; RPh., ITI (1949-50), 189. Applied to Spanish, this principle 
shows the futility of any effort to replace (perro) ladrador by (perro) ladrén, al- 
though -ador and -én, as characterizers, are near-identical in function, hence 
frequently interchangeable. For the latest structuralist statement, in criticism 
of E. A. Nida, on the analysis of homophonous morphemes, with special regard to 
English, see D. L. Bolinger, ‘Complementation should complement,” Sil, VIII 
(1950), 29-39. 

3 Doze ‘twelve’ < duodecim and doce, doz ‘sweet’ < dulce were near-homo- 
phones in Old Spanish (as they continue to be in Portuguese); the preference, at 
long last, accorded to learned dulce over doz in Castilian, explicable in different 
contexts, may secondarily have aided to widen the distance between the two 
words. Sp. hueso < os(su) ‘bone’ and Sp. oso < ursu ‘bear’ do not stand in each 
other’s way, as their counterparts would do in Portuguese, a language lacking in 
ascending diphthongs, if the “cultismo”’ urso had not expediently been introduced. 
One advantage of erudite falso ‘deceitful’ over vernacular *foso, *(h)oso < falsu 
is that it is neatly distinguishable from foso ‘ditch, moat’ < fossu, whose erratic 
f-, in turn, is a barrier to any confusion with oso; see Steiger, BRAZ, X, 171. 

“4 Fijar and fisgar ‘to pierce (with a glance),’ locally pronounced [fixar], may 
have become amalgamated in Murc. fijén ‘descarado, mirén’ (Lemus y Rubio, 
Garcia Soriano). The influence of pillice ‘flea’ on pollice ‘thumb’ (hence Sp. 
pulgar in preference to *polgar) is an oft-quoted example, corroborated by mata- 
piojos ‘thumb’ < ‘lousekiller.’ The frequently assumed merger of 1b% ‘there’ 
(which lives on undefiled in Arag. bi, vi) and hic ‘here’ in OSp. y, Ai is confirmed by 
A. Badia Margarit, “Sobre ibi e inde en las lenguas de la Peninsula Ibérica,” RFE, 
XXXYV (1951), 62-65, where he takes up the threads of his thesis (1947) and of 
D. Gazdaru’s review of it, Fil., II (1950), 29-44. The possibility of secondary 
association of Ptg. pop. seu José ‘senhor José’ (< senidre) and seu tolo (< suu, ef. 
vulg. Sp. so mentiroso) is granted by H. Meier, RF, LXII (1951), 168-169. OPtg. 
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can be rigorously defined, scholars are not yet prepared to say, and 
they are loath to admit that essentially the same situation, no 
doubt on account of seemingly minor but, in fact, decisive factors 
rarely identifiable in exploring past stages of language growth, is 
quite likely to yield diverse results." 


In the diagnoses of some linguists, the role played by this homo- 
nymic “ailment’’ has, without question, been exaggerated."© Fu- 


gaar (< Germ. gainén ‘to open one’s mouth avidly’) and g(u)anhar (< Germ. 
waidanjan ‘to chase, to graze’ > ‘to gain’) blended into the single verb ganhar, see 
Meyer-Liibke, Miscelanea Leite (Coimbra, 1934), p. 334. For a different inter- 
pretation of pulgar, see P. Fouché, RHi, LXXVII (1929), 137-138, 152. 

% H. Meier, “Port. laje, Gal. laze,” RF, LXIII (1951), 7: “Wo Fortsetzungen 
von lamina [‘Platte’] und von lama ‘Sumpf, Schlamm’ homonym wurden, 
konnte diese Homonymie zum Zuriicktreten des einen oder anderen der beiden 
Worter fihren oder beitragen. Gelegentlich berithren sich die beiden Bedeutungs- 
kreise und ist die etymologische Zuordnung schwierig.” 

1* How could OSp. cozo ‘lame’ < coru (in glosses) and “*cojo ‘testicle’ < cdleu 
have hindered each other in early Spanish (as insinuated by G. Sachs, El libro de 
los caballos, p. 123b), if French (couillon) and other congeners show the abandon- 
ment of cdleu at an early date and for obviously different reasons, in favor of a 
derivative? Excess of enthusiasm led the same author quite unnecessarily to 
speak of a conflation of fascidre and facere (p. 131a), two heterophonous verbs. 
H. Meier goes too far in reconstructing any degree of homonymic tension between 
Ptg. criar and crer, curtir and cortar, comer and coimar, morrer and morar, polir 
and pular, quebrar and cobrar, see his Ensaios de filologia rom4nica (Lisbon, 1948), 
pp. 31-54. Also, his assumption of rivalry between gend ‘knee’ and genus ‘kind’ 
in Vulgar Latin, necessitating the coinage of *genitus ‘kind,’ immune to ambiguity 
(RF, LXII [1950], 235), is dubious, not to say gratuitous, since the forms actually 
in use were geniculu, -uculu and genere (cf. Fr. genre), hardly detrimental to each 
other. Whatever tension may have existed in this area involved genus, -eris and 
gener, -ert ‘son-in-law,’ cf. the abnormal ending of the Spanish erudite género 
(alongside strictly scientific congénere). The separation, by Meier, of melindre 
into a product of melligine ‘honey substance’ and one of molligine ‘softness,’ 
according as it means ‘fritters’ or ‘affectation,’ is most unfortunate (RF, LXIII 
[1951], 329-330), above all, semantically unwarranted. One finds it difficult to 
follow V. Garcia de Diego, “El castellano como complejo dialectal y sus dialectos 
internos,”” RFE, XXXIV (1950), 112, in his projection, into Hispano-Latin, of a 
“roce actistico y mental” between rigéscere and re + ezire. 

I wish here briefly to revert to two problems which, in recent years, have been 
much in the focus of interest. OSp. yegieria ‘mess’ (transmitted through the 
Biblia medieval romanceada), probably from Late Latin iecudria (gloss) ‘giblets,’ 
may have fallen into disuse in consequence of its friction with yegua ‘mare’ < 
equa, surrounded by satellites like yegieriza (E. Asensio, RFE, XXXIV [1950], 
303). In contrast, the status of its western equivalent iguaria ‘choice food, tidbit’ 
was strengthened by the neighborhood of iguar ‘to prepare, to deal out food’ < 
aequare. This, probably, is the fairest conclusion that can be drawn from a pro- 
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ture research, in Spanish no less than in contiguous fields, will have 
to concern itself not only with stray additions, always gratifying, 


but also with substantial, in part sweeping deductions, from the 
original claims, admittedly a less stimulating task. For those 
shrinking back from the notion that linguistics can thrive only in a 
hermetically closed space, the intimate relationship between homon- 


ymy and puns opens up interesting avenues of joint approach to 
literature and language.’ 


To illustrate this general state of affairs, attention, in this 
article, is directed to the dissyllabic nucleus pe(g)oll-, pegull- which, 
upon closer inspection, turns out to be correlated to as many as 
four different Hispano-Latin word families. 


II. Tae Hispanic Progeny or pecilium 


According to Meyer-Liibke’s terse statement (RE W*, 6337), Lat. 
pecilium ‘property, fortune’ has persisted, in typically pastoral 


tracted controversy, involving, in addition to my own article and postscript, Ly., 
XX (1944), 108-130, XXT (1945), 264-265, the widely discrepant reactions of F. 
Lecoy, Rom., LXX (1948), 140-141; M. Rodrigues Lapa, BEP, XIV (1950), 
316-318; L. Spitzer, Lg., XXI (1945), 98-99, XXII (1946), 358-359; H. Guiter, 
RLaR, LXX (1948), 62; H. Meier, BF, VIII (1947), 163-164; L. Mourin, RBPAH, 
XXVII (1949), 1091; A. R. Nykl, HR, XV (1947), 233; M. de Paiva Boléo, RPF, 
I (1948), 558; J. M. Piel, RPF, I (1948), 245, and RF, LXIII (1951), 428; A. 
Kuhn, Die romanischen Sprachen (Bern, 1951), p. 434; R. Lapesa, Asturiano y 
provenzal en el Fuero de Avilés (Salamanca, 1948), p. 33, and Historia de la lengua 
espafiola (2d ed.), p. 127, quoted, in turn, by Menéndez Pidal in his 3d ed. (Ma- 
drid, 1950) of the Origenes del espafiol. Spitzer’s inclusion of iguar has certain 
merits, but his objections to my assumption of stress shift are not valid (cf. OPtg. 
fronteira ~ frontaria; réscidu > dial. rocio, rucio beside Sp. rocto ‘dew’). 

I have, on two occasions, myself felt obliged somewhat to modify my first 
explanation of the coéxistence of fealdad' ‘fealty’ and fealdad* ‘ugliness’ in Juan 
Ruiz, as given in UCPL, I: 5 (1945), 187-211; see “The Romance Progeny of 
Latin pedaneus,”” AGI, XXXVI (1951), 64, and “Lexical Polarization in Ro- 
mance,” Lg., XX VII (1951), 503-504. For criticism, both favorable and adverse, 
see the reviews by J. H. D. Allen, Jr., Lg., XX VII (1951), 399; V. Buben, Casopis, 
XXXI (1948), 321; G. Gougenheim, BSLP, XLIII: 2 (1946), 71-72; F. Lecoy, 
Rom., LXIX (1946-47), 119; L. Mourin, RBPhH, XXVI: 3 (1948), 840-841; K. 8. 
Roberts, HR, XIV (1946), 85-86; and H. R. Williams, MLJ, X XXIII (1949), 
157-158; and the briefer reactions of I. Gonzdlez Llubera, Year's Work, XI 
(1940-49), 157-158; A. Kuhn, Die romanischen Sprachen (Berne, 1951), p. 371; 
G. Rohlfs, ASNSL, CLXXXVI (1949), 157-158; and J. A. van Praag, Museum, 
LIII (1948), 159. 

17 Quite typical is the pun on yerro and hierro which pervades the Siglo de oro 
literature, starting with the Auto de los hierros de Addn, included in Vol. II of L. 
Rouanet’s collection. 
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environment,'* at the two extremes of Romania: in Macedo- 
Rumanian, south of the Danube, where [pikdAu ] signifies ‘savings 
(for old age),’ and in Alentejano, the Portuguese dialect spoken 
south of the lower reaches of the Tagus: pegulho ‘sheep or hog given 
to the head shepherd as his wages or in partial compensation for his 
service.”’* Of the two disconnected areas, the last may be sizably 
enlarged by including Gal. pegullo, in the northwest of the Penin- 
sula,”° and (West.-) And. pegullo (de cabras) ‘hatajo o pequefia 
porcién de ganado,” in all likelihood, a word imported from 
Spanish Extremadura, where Portuguese words are found in abund- 
ance, or directly from Alentejo.” Of the corresponding Old Spanish 
form pegujo only vestigial evidence has so far been produced.* 
Learned Sp. peculio (occasionally disguised as pecullo) is of no im- 
mediate concern to us in this context,™ nor are its derivative peculiar, 


* The dominant meanings of pecillium (and peciinia) in Late Latin were 
‘share of the fortune given to a son or aserf,’ ‘property, money.’ Alent. pegulho 
possibly echoes a still older usage (Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym.: pecilium ‘petite 
part du troupeau laissée en propre & |’esclave qui le gardait,’ cf. pecillidris outs), 
which squares with our knowledge of the archaic strain in the Luso-Latin lexicon. 

1 These bits of information have presumably been copied from S. Puscariu, 
“Ruminische Etymologien, II,”” ZRPh., XXVIII (1904), 685; id., Etymologisches 
Worterbuch der rumdnischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1905), §1294; and A.d.R. 
Gongdlvez Viana, Apostilas aos diciondrios portugueses (Lisbon, 1906), II, 255. 
Puscariu lists the Mac.-Rum. variants [pekiéAu], [pikdAu], emphasizes the survi- 
val, in the same dialect, of [pekina] < pecunia, and identifies a trace of peciilium 
in Albanian. 

* VY. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega (Burgos, ca. 
1909), p. 168; cf. BH, LIII (1951), 44. 

A. Alcal4 Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz (Andijar, 1933-34), p. 298: 
“Empezé con un pegullo de cabras y hoy tiene una piara grande.” 

= The influx of western forms into Andalusian deserves separate study; note 
fechillo (Seville), fecha and fechadura (Huelva), the southeastern outposts of the 
unmistakably Galician-Portuguese verb fechar ‘to lock, to shut,’ with counter- 
parts in the Canary Islands and in Louisiana’s St. Bernard 

% V. Fernandez Llera, Gramdtica y vocabulario del Fuero J uzgo (Madrid, 1929), 
pp. 236b, 237a, quotes the crucial passage from M. 163, i, 18: “‘. . . que el pegujo 
© pegujar todo es una cosa.’’ One ean here observe » primitive in the précese of 
giving way to a derivative with which, by dint of usage, it has become synony- 
mous, cf. OSp. ewer ~ coragén ‘heart,’ OFr. piz ~ peitrine (> OArag. petrina) 
‘breast.’ 

*% Peculio is documented in the D.Aut., V (1737), 179b, with excerpts from 
Martin de Azpilcueta (el Navarro’s) Manual de confesores y penitentes and from 
Madre Maria de Jestis de Agreda’s M fstica ciudad de Dios; add J. M. de Pereda, 
Pedro Sdnchez (Madrid, 1883), ch. xxx, p. 415: “Como el crédito estaba consumido 
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used figuratively, and its cognate pecunia, which has strayed far 
from its original meaning,” of any greater interest. The underlying 
pattern of distribution: the perseverance of the lexical patrimony 
in vernacular garb all over the west and in learned shape around the 
center of the Peninsula, has been observed on numerous occasions ;** 
note, in particular, semi-learned OSp. pécoras, reminiscent of 
animalia(s), later alimafias, beside Gal. (em)prega ‘head of cattle,’ 
and the various western expressions for ‘shepherd’: pegoretro, pre- 
quero, priguero < pecordriu.”” 

A few derivatives from pecilium have entrenched themselves 
more tenaciously than the primitive in sections of the vast territory 


hasta su dltimo maravedi, tuve yo que pagarlas de mi peculio.” De mi (tu, su) 
propio peculio is a fixed phrase at present. The spurious spelling pecullo is favored 
by J. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, 2d ed. (Zaragoza, 1908), p. 283. 

*% The contrast, in form and meaning, between scholarly peculiar and rustic 
pegujal has served Menéndez Pidal as a stock example of dual transmission of a 
Latin word in Spanish ever since the original edition of his historical grammar 
(Madrid, 1904), p. 76. Pecunia was accepted as an unassimilated Latinism by 
Berceo, known for his hospitality to “cultismos”: Milagro XXIII (La deuda 
pagada), 630b, 653d; Vida de Santo Domingo, 175a. Ast. pecunia, in traditional 
garb but endowed with a new and astonishing meaning (‘molestia grande’), is 
recorded by M. J. Canellada [de Zamora Vicente], El bable de Cabranes (Madrid, 
1944), p. 290. 

** This is true of approximately a score of formations in -entia (Ptg. -enga vs. 
Sp. -encia instead of preliterary -ienga; see UCPL, I: 4 [1945], 64-72), of certain 
compound verbs (Ptg. interromper vs. Sp. interrumpir: both borrowed at a late 
date, but differently integrated); cf. also abstracts like Ptg. segredo vs. Sp. secreto, 
Ptg. enveja vs. Sp. envidia, OPtg. cobiica vs. OSp. cobdicia (in the last case the 
suffixes alone exhibit different degrees of “learnedness’’). 

*’ The sentence “‘Abigeus es ladrén que furta yeguas 0 pécoras” is quoted from 
A. de Palencia’s Universal vocabulario (1490), not directly accessible to me, by F. 
Lézaro Carreter, RFE, XXXIII (1949), 185. Covarrubias, Tesoro, s.v. carta, 
defines carta pécora thus: ‘el pergamino, por ser de la piel de la pécora’; see also 
D.Aut., V, 179a. 

One may group with OProv. pegora (E. Levy, Supplement-Worterbuch, V1 
(Leipzig, 1910], 176b) the western forms assembled by V. Garcia de Diego, RFE, 
VIIT (1921), 411, and by myself, UCPL, IV: 3 (1951), 150. Note further West.- 
Ast. pegoreiro, preguero ‘shepherd lad’ < pecordriu, which Meyer-Liibke, REW?, 
6326, starred without justification; OPtg. pigureiro ‘id.’ (A.D. 1175; see N. P. 
Sacks, The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese Territory [Philadelphia, 
1941], p. 168b); Braz. pegoreiro ‘shepherd’s dog’ (C. Teschauer, Novo diciondrio 
nacional, 2d ed. [Porto Alegre, 1928], p. 694); Berc. priguero ‘pastor o persona 
enc»..gada de evar la vecera al monte y cuidar de su guarda’ (V. Garcia Rey, 
Vocabulario del Bierzo [Madrid, 1934], p. 130, with a valuable excerpt from an 
ancient local ordinance). 
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between Portugal and Rumania. Prov. pegulhada, a visibly late 
innovation based on pecilium and involving a suffix productive in 
Romance rather than in Latin, entitles nobody to project *pecilidta 
into Common Vulgar Latin, but does add Southern France to the 
previously circumscribed zone stubbornly held by pecilium long 
after its general retreat. The adjectival derivative pecilidre 
marginally attested in the ancestral language (REW*, 6336) has 
struck deep roots in a major part of the Iberian Peninsula and again 
in Southern France,”* calling to mind the traditionally close connec- 
tion between these two adjoining territories, a link which presum- 
ably reached its greatest strength under the early Visigothic rulers. 
The Romance progeny shows pervasive alternation of -al and -ar, a 
state of wavering with numerous parallels,?* hence one which does 
not necessarily presuppose the merger of pecilidre with its distant 
kin pecudidle ‘concerning the herds or the cattle,’ from pecus, -udis 
‘head of cattle,’ as distinct from pecus, -oris ‘herd.”*° A hypothesis 
carrying less conviction would be to start out from the dissimilation 
of r’s in pegujarero > pegujalero (cf. verdura ‘vegetable’ beside 
verdulero ‘fruit vendor’) and to assume some kind of recoiling action 
on pegujar > -al, much as acechar, for OSp. assechar, echoes as- 
sechanca transformed, through assimilation, into agechanca. 


Meyer-Liibke was satisfied with mentioning Ptg. pegulhal 
‘small herd’* and Sp. pegujal ‘small farm,’” beside Prov. pegulhiera 
‘dowry,’ which of course should have been listed separately, s.v. 
pecilidria.* He also referred to OLog. pecuiare ‘private property’ 


*8 Inexplicably, Meyer-Liibke starred pecilidris, an adjective of notable cur- 
rency in Latin on various levels of speech and at different periods (the record in- 
cludes Plautus, Cicero, Suetonius). The rival derivatives pecilidsus and pecilid- 
tus have, to my knowledge, left no descendants. 

**See M. L. Wagner, “Zum spanisch-portugiesischen Suffix -al,”” VKR, III 
(1930), 87-92. 

%® Pecudidlis and pecilidris, all differences of derivational hierarchy notwith- 
standing, may have sounded almost alike in late substandard Latin through the 
effect of [j] on the preceding consonants, d and |; cf. melidraére > medrar. There 
is no independent evidence of the persistence of pecudidlis in any corner of Ro- 
MANIA. 

* Note the important entry in Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo’s Eluci- 
ddrio, 2d ed. (Lisbon, 1865), II, 141b-142a. 

* Meyer-Liibke’s (possibly, earliest) statement on pegujal in the Zeitschrift 
fiir die dsterreichischen Gymnasien, 1891, p. 773, is known to me only through G. 
Korting’s Lateinisch-romanisches Wrterbuch, 3d ed. (Paderborn, 1907), §6966. 

* Employed by Ulpianus and recorded in inscriptions; cf. fn. 38. Meyer- 
Libke’s spelling pegulheira is inaccurate; see E. Levy, Suppl.-Wtb., VI, 177. 
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in northcentral Sardinia. Strictly speaking, one may distinguish, 
in Old Spanish, between pegujar,* with its satellite pegujarero,® 
and pegujal, the form eventually standardized and consistently 
favored by Renaissance dictionaries,** accompanied by pegujalero.*’ 


™% Pegujar occurs in a document from San Salvador dated 1074 (“pectet . . . 
medietatem de suo peguiar,”’ quoted by V. R. B. Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish 
Word-List [Madison, 1940], a source to which I owe yet other bibliographic 
hints); in the Fuero de Teruel, near the southern tip of the Old Aragonese domain 
(a rival MS favors peguyar; see M. Gorosch’s ed. (Stockholm, 1950], §448); in 
the Fuero de Palenzuela (“. . . pectet ad palatium medietate de suo pegujar’’; 
see J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano [Madrid, 1929], p. 301b); 
in Berceo’s Estoria de Sani Millan, ed. Janer, quatr. 240d: “. . . si peguiar [read 
pegujar] toviesse, non gelo escondrie”; Juan Ruiz, MS 8, 170d: “Quien en el 
arenal siembra, non trilla pegujares”’ (expressly adduced as a refrdn); in one late- 
fourteenth-century glossary, see A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la Edad 
Media (Madrid, 1936), p. 262a, s.v. pecul[i Jum (T 1298)—note the ed.’s reference 
to the Alfonsine Partida V; in Pero Lépez de Ayala’s Rimado de palacio, N, 
574ed: “Redima sus pecados e faga pegujares/all4 en paraiso . . .’”’; at a later 
date, in Martin de Azpilcueta’s Manual, see D.Aut., V, 179b, 8.v. peculio (ch. xvii, 
§141: “Quatro maneras de bienes o peculios 0 pegujares pueden tener los hijos en 
vida de sus padres”; the form is declared obsolete by the Academicians, s.v. 
pegujal), and in the Don Quizote, Part II, ch. ii (Bonilla-Schevill’s ed., III, 52-53: 
“. .. id a governar vuestra casa y a labrar vuestros pegujares’’). Peculiarly 
archaic forms, with clumsy Latinizing spelling, were identified at San Juan de la 
Pefia, a.D. 1063; see E. Ibarra y Rodriguez’s collection of documents (Zaragoza, 
1913), No. 1: peculiare, and at Calatayud, a.p. 1159 (“. . . tres pexas de terra: 
una est illo peculiar’’), cf. Oelschliger, loc. cit. The spellings pegular, peguiar, 
pegujar, pigular, documented by Ferndndez Llera, Gramdtica y vocabulario del 
Fuero Juzgo, pp. 236b-237a, must be assessed in the light of Menéndez Pidal’s 
statement on pre-Alfonsine orthography. 

* Found in the Escorial Biblical MS I-j-8, see R. Oroz’s vocabulary, BIF, IV 
(1944-46), 412. An awkward attempt at Latinizing the suffix alone is discernible 
in a text from Madrid, a.p. 1198, cited by Oelschliger: ‘‘Bestias vel oves, vel xxx“ 
mechales, habeatur pro pegujerario.”’ 

*¢ Including Nebrixa, Alcal4, Casas, Molina, Cérdova, Percivale-Minsheu, 
Oudin. The D.Aut. defines the word thus: ‘se llama la corta porcién de siembra, 
ganado o caudal’ and illustrates its use with a passage from Francisco Lépez de 
Gémara, Historia de las Indias y conquista de M éxivo (Zaragoza, 1552), ch. ecxxvii: 
“Cada esclavo podia tener muger y pegujal, del qual muchas veces se redimian.”’ 
Oddly enough, Covarrubias, Tesoro, s.v. pegujal, gives a cross-reference to peculio 
where, amid otiose quotations from Isidore of Seville, one stumbles upon the fol- 
lowing picturesque definition: “. . . pegujal, que el padre permite tener a su hijo, 
o el sefior al siervo, como si entre los hatos de su ganado tuviessen éstos algdin 
hatillo permitido en la forma sobredicha.”’ 

37 Pegujalero enjoyed a considerable vogue. To the well-known passage from 
the Nueva recopilacién, VII, i, 13 (“. . . . una de las cosas que mas ha acabado el 
ganado a los pegujaleros y ganaderos pobres es el rigor con que se executan las 
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There existed further, in keen rivalry with pegujarero, -alero, the 
less complexly structured pegujero, either directly traceable to Late 
Lat. pecilidrius, already mentioned anent Prov. pegulhiera, or 
newly developed from the short-lived pegujo.** OLeon. peguyar 
‘small farm’ seems to call for no comment.** 

Through the fairly recent tendential elimination of medial 
spirantized -g- [7], there arose in many corners of the country dis- 
syllabic forms involving the secondary diphthong -eu- which, on 
account of its outlandishness,*° was reduced to the tertiary sequences 
-iu-, -to-. Consider peujal (which, unfortunately, I cannot, at 
present, localize with any degree of precision),“ Sal. piojar and 
piojar(r)ero (used in rivalry with pelguero, probably identical with 
perguero, that is, metathesized pegrero < pecordriu),” And. piojar, 
piojarero,* Seg. piojar,“ and Mure. piojar, piujar, piojarero, piu- 


penas de ordenanzas’’), add the record of pegulialero (Le6n, a.p. 1097), with the 
digraph li serving to represent a single phoneme; see Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del 
espafiol, 2d ed. (Madrid, 1929), p. 58; 3d ed. (Madrid, 1950), p. 52. 

** Recorded in the Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Leén y Castilla, 11 (Madrid, 
1863), p. 68 (“Cortes de Valladolid de 1351,” ch. xxxviii): “A lo que me pidieron 
por merget ssobre rraz6n que los perlados e omes ffijos dalgo e otros omes poderosos 
que las cibdades e villas e lugares de Gallizia que traen ganados e bueyes e vacas 
e bestias e mulas e cabras e ovejas e otros ganados, e que non traen con ellos 
pegujeros nin pastores que ge los guarden.” Note the reference to Galicia in this 
Castilian text and, coincidentally, the restriction of pegujero to pastoral activities, 
apparently to the exclusion of tillage. 

** See the Fuero de Ledesma, §36 (included in Fueros leoneses, ed. A. Castro and 
F. de Onis [Madrid, 1916]). 

“Cf. Eulalia > pop. Olalia, Eufemio > Ufemio, Eleuterio > Luterio, Leo- 
cadia > Liocaria, Locaria etc.; see Espinosa, Alonso, and Rosenblat, BDHA, I 
(1930), 107, 113. 

“C. Michaélis [de Vasconcelos], Studien zur romanischen Wortschdpfung 
(Leipzig, 1876), p. 295a. 

#@ J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915), pp. 
568, 579. Piojarero was recordéd at Vitigudino (-r- > -rr- through the intrusion 
of the suffix -arro), pelguero at Cantalapiedra. The latter may be due to the 
neutralization of the contrast between implosive (syllable-final) r and /, studied on 
two occasions by A. Alonso and R. Lida (BDHA, VI [1940], 295-297; RFH, VII 
[1945], 313-345) and also to the widespread confusion of the prefixes pre- and per- 
(RPh., III [1949-50], 61-67). 

* Aleal4 Venceslada, op. cit., p. 311: “Sembré el afio pasado un piojar de 
trigo y cogié muy bien” ; “los piojareros no me han pagado todavia.” 

“ G. M. Vergara Martin, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Segovia y su tierra 
(Madrid, 1921), p. 65: ‘corta porcién de terreno que se cede al guarda de una 
finca rdstica para que la cultive por su cuenta.’ 
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jarero,“ with the noteworthy substitute word pedacero, of trans- 
parent derivation, in northeastern Murcia,“ conceivably brought 
in to avoid embarrassing associations. 


To be continued 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


List oF ABBREVIATIONS 


AGI Archivio glottologico italiano 

AILC  Anales del Instituto de Lingiifstica de Cuyo 

ALLG Archiv fir lateinische Lexicographie und Grammatik 

ASNSL Archiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litera- 
turen 

BBMP Boletin de la Biblioteca de Menéndez Pelayo 

BDC _ Buttleti de dialectologia catalana 

BHDA Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana 

BEP _ Bulletin des études portugaises 

BF Boletim de Filologia (Lisbon) 

BH Bulletin hispanique 

Bibl. Biblos (Coimbra) 

BIF Boletin del Instituto de Filologfa (Santiago de Chile) 

BRAE Boletin de la R. Academia Espafiola 

BSLP Bulletin de la Société de linguistique de Paris 

D.Aut. Diccionario de Autoridades 

FEW WW. von Wartburg, Franzésisches etymologisches Wérter- 
buch 

Fil. Filologia (Buenos Aires) 

FM Le Francais moderne 

HR Hispanic Review 

Jb.Ph. Jahrbuch fiir Philologie 

Iq. Language 

MLJ Modern Language Journal 


“A. Sevilla, Vocabulario murciano (Murcia, 1919), p. 152, quoting the 
regional writer F. Frutos Baeza, author of jCajines y albares! (1904); J. Garcia 
Soriano, Vocabulario del dialecto murciano (Madrid, 1932), p. 101; P. Lemus y 
Rubio, Vocabulario panocho (Murcia, 1933), p. 249, with an additional quotation 
from Frutos Baeza. On Albac. piojar, Val. pe(h)ujar, see A. Zamora Vicente, 
RFE, XXVII (1943), 251-252. 

“ Garcia Soriano, op. cit., pp. 96b-97a. 
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NJKA 
NRFH 
RBPhH 
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RF 
RFE 
RFH 
RJb. 
RL 
RLaR 
RLiR 
Rom. 
RPF 
RPh. 
SiL 
UCPL 
VKR 
VR 
Ws 
ZFSL 
ZRPh. 
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Modern Language Notes 
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VARIA 
LARRA’S TIRTEIDA PRIMERA 


Small in quantity as Mariano José de Larra’s total literary production 
was, we seem destined not to see it in its entirety in a collection of obras 
completas. Thanks to Professor A. Rumeau, however, we now have 
access to as many of Larra’s poems as are known to exist, perhaps as 
many as we shall ever have, unless the lost cuaderno, last seen, appar- 
ently, by Carmen de Burgos,' in which Larra is said to have copied most 
of his verses, should be rediscovered and—which is unlikely—should prove 
to contain additional works. 

In two recent articles,,; M. Rumeau has catalogued and dated the 
extant poetic material and has edited those poems, or portions of them, 
which had not been published previously. The poetic works now made 
available do not increase Larra’s literary stature. His forte was, of 
course, not poetry, but the prose articulo, as he himself realized.* But, 
if not intrinsically valuable, his verse compositions are sometimes of 
importance for the light which they shed upon his personality and upon 
certain details of his biography—for example the Sdtira contra el duelo, 
now published for the first time,‘ revelatory of his attitude towards his 
critics and the public about 1833, and Al dia primero de Mayo, which 
throws light on his relations with Dolores, as interpreted by Rumeau in an 
earlier article.® 

It is unfortunate that M. Rumeau did not publish the whole of a given 
poem in certain cases, where to do so would have been advisable, rather 
than limiting himself merely to the editing of hitherto unpublished frag- 
ments. He did publish the whole of Larra’s attractive letrilla, or ana- 


1In her book on Figaro, Carmen de Burgos declares: “He visto el cuaderno 
en que Larra copié todos sus versos, y ese soneto [a Valera] no figura entre ellos”’ 
(Figaro. Revelaciones, “‘Ella’’ descubierta, Epistolario inédito [Madrid, 1919], 
p. 64). 

*A. Rumeau, “Larra, poéte. Fragments inédits. Esquisse d’un répertoire 
chronologique,” BHi, L (1948), 510-529, LIII (1951), 115-130. 

* Rumeau, in his introduction, indicates Larra’s status as a poet when he 
declares: “En publiant quelques fragments encore inconnus et en présentant 
l'ensemble de ses essais poétiques selon la chronologie, nous ne prétendons pas 
lui ménager dans le Parnasse espagnol une place qu’il s’est lui-méme refusé.” 

* BHi, LIII, 118-119. 

* “Un document pour la biographie de Larra—Le romance Al dia 1° de Mayo,” 
BHi, XXXVII (1935), 196-208. 
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creontic, Copa, amigos, copa, which had been printed in partial and garbled 
form by Carmen de Burgos.* It would have been well to do so also in 
the case of the Tirteida Primera, Larra’s interesting, if conventional, 
contribution to the celebration of the marriage of Fernando VII to Marfa 
Cristina in 1829. To read the stanzas of this poem in proper sequence, 
one must go from Carmen de Burgos to the Bulletin Hispanique, back 
to Colombine, and then again to the Bulletin Hispanique. Carmen de 
Burgos published the first and second strophes, while Rumeau gives the 
original—and very different—version of the first strophe together with 
the only extant version of the third. 

Moreover, as these portions of the poem appear now, in separate 
works, they do Larra somewhat less than justice and make him seem to 
have had less poetic skill, even, than he did possess. Working with a 
manuscript which is difficult to read ’—a borrador in which many words, 
even some lines, have been crossed out and sometimes nearly illegible 
substitutions made,* M. Rumeau has given a few readings which are 
unacceptable. 

Aside from one or two minor points, the following are the readings 
which should be emended. The last line of the original first strophe is 
made to appear three syllables too long, while the manuscript contains, 
metrically, a perfect hendecasyllable. In Rumeau’s version this reads: 


a ser la patria de las ciencias y de las artes 
whereas the original is: 


a ser la patria de las ciencias y artes. 


* Op. cit., p. 61. I published the complete poem, however, in MLN, LXI 
(1946), 345-348. 

7I have a photostatic copy, bequeathed to me by the late F. C. Tarr, of 
Princeton University, 

* The difficulty of deciphering the manuscript is, clearly, the reason why 
Carmen de Burgos did not reproduce the third stanza. Rumeau describes the 
manuscript (BHi, L, 528, n. 1), but the following facts should be pointed out. 
The first two pages contain a clear and very legible reworking of the first strophe 
with only three places where words or phrases are crossed out, aad a perfect copy 
of the second strophe, followed by: the first three lines of the third. The third 
and fourth pages are the borrador of the whole poem, with the original first strophe 
crossed out by Larra with two diagonal lines. The form in which we have the 
manuscript suggests two possible hypotheses concerning it: either 1) a third page, 
on which Larra had made a clean copy of the remainder of the third strophe, has 
disappeared, or 2) Larra, for some reason, never finished copying (and retouching) 
the complete poem, and therefore never sent it to press—which would explain 
why it was not published along with the innumerable verses by his contemporaries 
which celebrated the marriage of the King. This latter hypothesis seems to me 
the more reasonable one. 
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Rumeau reads lines six and seven of the same strophe thus: 


que sobre el mundo todo extendieron 
sus anchas alas raudas. 


I would emend to read thus: 


que sobre el mundo todo 
sus anchas alas raudas extendieron. 


The line que sobre el mundo todo has been set in to replace the original 
line, que con César cubrieron. Extendieron is the remaining word of a line 
which originally read [que] sobre Europa y Africa extendieron. In the 
next line, originally a hendecasyllable beginning with sus anchas alas, the 
remainder of the verse has been crossed out and raudas inserted at an 
angle, as if to draw it towards extendieron, making one line of the original 
two, parts of each having been scratched out. This results, and this 
seems to have been Larra’s intention, in reducing the number of versos 
libres by adding two more consonantes (godo-todo), and in bringing exten- 
dieron into the kind of relationship with its final rhyme word (abatieron) 
which its five counterparts have in the other five divisions of the poem. 
The characteristic arrangement of the endings of each of these divisions is 
the rhyming either of the last two lines (glorioso-majestuoso, nacia-decia, 
tbero-primero), or of the last line with the third from last (esclarecidas- 
Leonidas, baluartes-artes, and with this emendation, eztendieron-aba- 
tieron), Left where the version of the Bulletin Hispanique places it, 
extendieron lies four lines from its rhyme word. 

Finally, M. Rumeau omits from the third strophe a line of which 
Larra was apparently extremely fond and which he clearly meant to 
retain. Lines three to six should read thus: 


. +. y en el regazo 
de la dicha y la paz, con pecho fuerte, 
la oposicién venciendo de tu suerte, 
sacudirds tus males. 


Larra’s fondness for the line omitted by Rumeau, la oposicién venciendo de 
tu suerte, is indicated by the fact that he twice wrote it in at another point 
in the strophe, only to cross it out each time, and then inserted it where 
I have placed it. It is clear that he wished to retain it for its rhyme 
with juerte. 
The complete poem, then, is as follows: 
Tirteida la * 
Al denso velo de la niebla fria 


sus rayos esconder abrasadores 
pudo el inmenso luminar del dia; 


* This title, omitted by Carmen de Burgos, but reproduced by Rumeau, sug- 
gests that Larra had somewhat more elaborate plans for a more extensive poem. 
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nunca empero apagarse. Al blando lecho 

si de la hermosa Tetis baja y se hunde 

de su pdélida frente la diadema 

de fuego descefiida,* 

con nuevo ardor, con brillo mds glorioso 

es por tornar mds grande y majestuoso. 
Tampoco las naciones, 

que de las altas manos del Eterno 


por siempre se obscurecen; 

cuando a la sombra del laurel durmieron, 
saben del suefio despertar mds grandes. 
Si ante el coloso del Poder de Roma 
tanto Grecia callé, fué para, un tiempo, 
entre las palmas de la fe cristiana, 
nuevas almas creando esclarecidas, 
alzarse m4s heroica, mds galana; 

fué por tornar a producir Leonidas." 


The long title given by Carmen de Burgos and repeated by Rumeau (Al enlace de 
S. M. el Sefior D. Fernando VII con la Serentsima Seftora Princesa de las Dos 
Sicilias, Dota Marta Cristina de Borbén) does not appear on the manuscript 
sheets containing these verses, but on a separate page. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it was intended to be the title of the projected composition of which we 
have only the first ode. Carmen de Burgos mistakenly identified a poem on the 
occasion of the oath of allegiance of the Cortes to Isabel II (1833) as a part of 
this ode. Rumeau dates the second poem correctly and reproduces it as No. 50 
of the works which he discusses. 
Here half of one line and the whole of another have been crossed out. 
The original read: 
de fuego descefiida, en su occidente 
cediendo el cielo a la tiniebla umbria. 
™ The original first strophe, preserved in the borrador, is as follows: 
No siempre las naciones 
que el orbe un dia a su poder rindieron 
en el olvido oscuro sepultadas 
yacen eternas. Ante el fiero godo 
las 4guilas triunfantes coronadas 
que sobre el mundo todo 
sus anchas alas raudas extendieron 
ni para siempre ante el bérbaro Alarico 
su alto vuelo vencidas abatieron. 
Ved del mundo a Ia altiva soberana 
entre las palmas de la fe naciente 
mAs poderosa alzarse, mds galana 
derrocar sus altares vergonzosos 
y con la santa ensefia 
del salvador del mundo, nuevamente 
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j|Cudnto mds alta Espafia te elevaste! 

cuando al orbe en esfuerzo soberano * 
leyes dictaba tu arrogante imperio, 

no como Grecia y Roma descansaste. 
*Ambiciosa de glorias 

fuiste otro mundo a descubrir lejano 
para mds conquistar. Otro hemisferio, 
muy mas all4 de do pusieron todos 
término a sus victorias, 

un mundo nuevo para ti nacia, 

que al mundo antiguo tu poder decia. 


Del polvo ignominioso con que cubres 
tantos trofeos, ta también Espafia, 
ta te levantards, y en el regazo 
de la dicha y la paz, con pecho fuerte, 
la oposicién venciendo de tu suerte 
sacudirds tus males. 
Como en el campo inmenso del desierto 
miraba el fuego por el alto enviado 
a conducirle [al] suelo deseado 
el pueblo de Juda, la rutilante 
estrella de la Espafia 
muy mds pura que el sol de mediodia 
sobre la alta Partenope ya veo; 
seguidla, Pueblos, que a la dicha os guia; 
Ya miro entre el ardiente clamoreo 
de resonantes vivas que la aclaman 
aparecer Cristina al Pueblo ibero. 
| Torna ya Espafia a tu esplendor primero! 

It will be noticed that the idea of the original first strophe is basically 
the same as that of the final version. But Larra has condensed this idea, 
in the later redaction, to half its original extent and has chosen to exem- 
plify it by the rise of modern Greece, rather than by that of Rome, as in 
the first version. The Leonidas referred to is, of course, Marcos Bozzaris, 
famed for his courageous feats at Kerpenisi in 1823. Larra’s interest in 
the liberation of Greece is reflected in another poem written after the 


dar leyes a los orbes silenciosos. 
Con mas dulce poder, no tan sangriento, 
mas durable, si menos turbulento, 
vedla extender de nuevo sus baluartes 
para no morir nunca renaciendo 
a ser la patria de las ciencias y artes. 
% The borrador of the original version contains the following verses, which 
have not been crossed out: 
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battle of Navarino,” and in the first number of El Duende Satirico del 
Dia. It is clear that Larra felt that the poem should begin on a more 
elevated note than that of the original first strophe and for this reason 
began his fina! version with the image of the sinking sun, which unfailingly 
rises again. 
Joun Kennet LEsLiz 
Northwestern University 


A PROPOS OF “EL TIEMPO EN LA CELESTINA” 
BY MANUEL J. ASENSIO 


Stnce Professor Asensio’s article’ is based primarily on those contra- 
dictory indications of time in the work to which I called attention some 
years ago * and sinee he proposes for them an explanation substantially 
different from my own, it may not seem inappropriate that I should 
attempt a rebuttal. It is—and this should be said at the beginning—only 
to be expected that the perplexing question of temporal progression in 
La Celestina should continue to intrigue students of Spanish literature. 
I, myself, am discontented with the tentative generic considerations which 
occurred to me when I first noticed the anomaly of a few days of action 
and the “muchos e muchos dfas’” mentioned by the characters in so 
many ways after Act I. It is, however, disconcerting to learn that 
Professor Asensio proposes, instead of a more satisfactory interpretation, 
the non-existence of any temporal contradiction. Indeed, he seems to 
take as a point of departure the assumption that, since two separate 
times cannot logically coexist, literally they must not exist,’ and he 
proceeds with diligence to reconcile the opposed necessities. 

His solution, of course, is the insertion of “‘una serie de dias’’ between 
the first chance encounter in the garden (for him a distinct “‘Prélogo, en 
el que nace un amor’’) and Calisto’s return home which follows textually 
and which initiates ‘‘tres dias de accién continua.”” Among the advan- 
tages claimed for this arrangement—in addition to accounting for later 
memories of time—is that it explains psychologically the passion of the 


Cuando al orbe tus 4guilas guerreras 
leyes dictaban y tu arrogante imperio 
no como Grecia y Roma descansaste. 
13 Published by Rumeau, BHi, L, 516-518. 
1 HR, XX (1952), 28-43. 
* “F] tiempo y el género literario en La Celestina,” RFH, VII (1945), 147-159. 
* That this is, in effect, a preliminary assumption is indicated in note 20 of 
his article which begins as follows: “En un principio llegué a pensar si podrian 
ser explicadas las anomalfas entre el tiempo y la accién, suponiendo a Calisto 
enamorado de Melibea antes del encuentro de la huerta. . . .” 
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conversation with Sempronio, a passion so intense for Calisto that its 
stimulus could hardly have been the single rejection which immediately 
precedes it. And in the same way it disposes of Calisto’s too passive 
acceptance of the services of Celestina—a ‘“debilidad de composicién” 
noted by don Juan Valera—by providing for his own positive but frus- 
trated action during the intervening days. Not only are all traces of 
temporal paradox eliminated, but also Calisto is returned to his true 
stature as an “active and desperate” hero. 

The major difficulty with all of this is that there is no direct textual 
evidence to support it, not even evidence of that negative sort which 
leads most readers to assume an hiatus of a month between Acts XV and 
XVI in the Tragicomedia* We may grant the logical and even the 
psychological need for more time, but we must also recognize that to 
substitute a need for evidence comes dangerously close to an identification 
of literature with life. Professor Asensio’s effort to enforce the equation 
of the two by reinterpreting chosen scraps of the text is, thus, reminiscent 
of L. C. Knight’s How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth?* In other 
words, just because duration and external time coincide in living experi- 
ence, it is not necessary to assume that they continue to do so within the 
literary creation of such experience. It is hardly revolutionary to pro- 
claim that art, by its very intentionality, must to a greater or lesser 
degree distort “reality” or even to include within such a statement 


temporal as well as spatial reality. There are too many examples to 
the contrary, examples which (in the absence of positive evidence) 
justify continued interpretation of the time discrepancies in La Celestina 
as presenting a literary problem susceptible only to literary solution. 


* Aside from the hardly explicit phrase ‘querian que se alargasse en el processo 
de su deleyte destos amantes,’’ contained in the Prélogo, the passage of a month is 
deduced by the very evident break in the action between these two acts (Act XV 
ends in Areusa’s house while Act XVI opens in Melibea’s with none of the same 
speakers) followed by Melibea’s statement in her second speech, “lo que con el un 
mes ha he passado.”’ This open break and this specific length of time (confirmed 
on two other occasions) are unique in both the Comedia and the T'ragicomedia. 

5 For a discussion of this fallacy see, for example, Chapter II of Wellek and 
Warren’s Theory of Literature (New York, 1949). Another indication of Professor 
Asensio’s failure to distinguish fully between “fiction” and “‘reality’’ is his attempt 
to demonstrate that the first encounter with Melibea must have taken place early 
in the morning because medieval writers on falconry “‘parecen estar de acuerdo en 
que los halcones altaneros . . . se deben usar inmediatamente después de amane- 
cer o por la tarde” (p. 34). What he, himself, calls a “tema literario” (note 20) 
is here considered as an actual hunt. 

* It is necessary to admit that, as far as I know, there are no other instances of 
temporal anomaly parallel to that of La Celestina. The very fascination of the 
problem depends on this uniqueness. 
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Nevertheless, since Professor Asensio offers a rather ingenious case 
and since his individual excursions into the text are often provocative, it 
will not do to limit this discussion to theoretical denial. It is also neces- 
sary to consider the matter on his terms, to accept his point of view 
tentatively and try to relate, as he does, specific details of the text to 
the intention of the author. Even on this basis, it seems to me, there is 
more convincing evidence against an “hiatus” between the first and 
second ‘‘scenes” of Act I than there is for it. Specifically, 1 would point 
out two factors which Professor Asensio has not taken fully into account. 
In the first place, if Calisto has been in love with Melibea for days, how 
is it that Sempronio (consistently presented as his confidant, his ‘‘secre- 
tario”’ in the root sense of the word) has known absolutely nothing of 
what was going on? Why does he, in fact, refer to Calisto’s spoken 
desperation as “jO sdbito mal!” and ask in wonder, “j;Qual fué tan 
contrario acontescimiento que ass{i tan presto robé el alegria deste hombre 
. . . ?” (I, 37).? In the second place, why are there no indications of the 
passage of this hidden time until well along in Act II? If the author of 
Act I had intended that we read with this in mind, would he not have 
reminded us that days had passed at a point close to the break in action? 
It is hard to suppose that all such direct references (in the most pertinent 
passages) were lost by textual mishandling and only kept farther along 
where they seem paradoxical. 

In relation to the psychological need for more time at the beginning 
of the work—time for Calisto’s passion to grow to the intense pitch of his 
first dialogue with Sempronio—I can only point to the well-established 
literary tradition of passionate love at first sight. Just one encounter 
with the Rose was necessary for Guillaume de Lorris (with the coopera- 


7I continue Professor Asensio’s system of reference to Cejador’s edition in 
the Clidsicos Castellanos. Professor Asensio refers to this point when he says: 
“ ‘Tan presto’ indicari4 entonces un cambio repentino, no reciente” (p. 33). But 
he does not explain Sempronio’s total ignorance of his master’s love, an ignorance 
which is hardly pretense, since later he says to himself in an “‘aside’’: “| Ha! jha! 
tha! {Esto es el fuego de Calisto?” (I, 42). Professor Asensio does go on to say that 
Parmeno “‘a quien Calisto llama ‘rincén de mi secreto e consejo e alma mfa’ (I, 89), 
esta enterado en el Auto I, sin que se nos diga cémo, del amor y de la pena de 
Calisto” (p. 34). Yet knowledge on Pérmeno’s part of the specific details of the 
first encounter (he is the first to tell us of the falcon—apparently an afterthought 
on the part of Rojas—but he himself has been told the name Melibea and the 
fact that Calisto suffers from love) only is revealed late in Act II. It is apparently 
due to a slight carelessness in composition on the part of Rojas, and, if it had been 
brought to his attention, he might well have reacted with the same irony as 
Cervantes when reproached for small narrative slips in the first part of the 
Quizote (even though quixotesque confusion of literature and life is not a primary 
theme of La Celestina). 
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tion of the Dieus d’Amour, of course) to experience the customary, even 
doctrinal, anguish of love. And there are innumerable other examples.* 
On the other hand, Professor Asensio makes a very good point when he 
criticizes the tendency to over-characterize Calisto, a tendency which I 
have shared (‘genio de la indecisién y de la inaccién’’) with others. 
Rojas’ peculiar ‘“dialogic’’ artistry, his ability to reveal his “characters” 
in what they say (rather than having them speak according to predeter- 
mined character), makes such generalizations highly doubtful. It is, 
indeed, very possible that Calisto in a given situation might react with 
heroic vigor and decision. Is this not actually the case in Act XII when 
in darkness and doubt before Melibea’s door, he proclaims: “| Bullicio 
oygo, perdido soy! Pues viua o muera, que no he de yr de aqui” (XII, 
82)?° 


STEPHEN GILMAN 
Ohio State University 


A REJOINDER 


En “El tiempo en La Celestina” (HR, XX [1952], 28-43), trato de 
demostrar que las imaginadas anomalfas entre el tiempo y la accién 
desaparecen, tan pronto como admitamos el paso de un ntimero indefinido 
de dias entre la escena en el huerto de Melibea y la que sigue en casa de 


* In saying this, I verge perilously close to the question of the authorship of 
Act I, since it is unquestionable that in the acts directly attributed to Rojas 
passage of time is related to the processes of Calisto’s and Melibea’s love. Itisa 
matter which I discussed at length in my original article. Certainly it is true 
that love and lovers (as well as servants and “medianeras’’) tend to be handled in a 
more doctrinaire and descriptive way in parts of Act I than they are later on. 
This may, of course, be attributed either to the existence of two authors or to the 
gradual artistic evolution of the work. But that is a question which is quite 
inappropriate here; it will be sufficient to point out, with the Quizote as the most 
obvious example for an Hispanist, that works of literature cannot be thought of 
as equal to themselves in all their parts. 

* Admitting the possibility of heroic action for Calisto, it is still not easy to 
imagine what sort he might have been engaged in during the supposed period of 
“tiempo concreto” following the first meeting with Melibea. Professor Asensio 
speaks of “esfuerzos por cambiar la actitud de Melibea,” but, since he has neither 
seen her again nor even spoken with Pleberio (the text bears out both of these 
points), it could have amounted to little more than unheroic promenading past 
her house. Professor Asensio insists on the possibility that Calisto may have 
taken his own part in a manner more decisive than that indicated by the text, 
in order to justify his quiet recourse to an “alcahueta.” Yet even on the plane 
of “reality” this is not necessarily surprising; Professor Asensio, himself, mentions 
Castro’s Espafia en su historia as testifying to the living acceptance of the “tipo 
de Trotaconventos . . . en la vida espafiola.” Immediate appeal to Celestina 
was not only literally but even historically to be expected. 
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Calisto (Auto I). El profesor Gilman, en “El tiempo y el género literario 
en La Celestina” (RFH, VII [1945], 147-159), mantenfa la coexistencia 
de dos tiempos; uno dramético (normal) y otro novelistico, dotado éste 
de una tercera dimensién, en virtud de la cual sobrepasaba la marcha del 
didlogo y la de los acentecimientos en la mente de ciertos personajes (los 
concebidos novelisticamente). 

El sefior Gilman, al tratar de refutar mi tesis, me hace la objecién de 
que mi punto de partida es imaginar que, ‘“‘puesto que dos tiempos separa- 
dos no pueden coexistir légicamente, literariamente tampoco deben 
existir.” Mi punto de partida era la visién integra y precisa que el 
autor tenia de su obra, por lo que no es de extrafiar no me satisfaciera la 
teorfa del profesor Gilman que, aparte de sus contradicciones, negaba a 
Rojas una clara percepcién de la esencia de su propia creacién; y cuando, 
ahora, el sefior Gilman se declara descontento de ella, ni veo dos tiempos 
ni la necesidad de ellos en La Celestina; ni c6mo, de una opinién mia 
restringida, deduce el profesor Gilman mi actitud frente a todo el arte 
literario. Mi trabajo comenzaba admitiendo, aun para obras que pre- 
tendan reflejar la vida, la posibilidad de un efecto artistico que rompa, 
en ellas, la ley natural de armonfa entre el tiempo y la accién. El pro- 
fesor Gilman trata de presentarme como confundiendo la “ficcién lite- 
raria”’ y la “realidad,” cuando “intento documentar,”’ con textos medie- 
vales sobre el arte de cetrerfa, que “el primer encuentro con Melibea tuvo 
que ocurrir tem;ano por la mafiana” (nota 5). El profesor Gilman no 
me ha lefdo bien; en dichos textos se recomienda cazar sobre todo al 
amanecer y también por la tarde; yo favorecia la tarde, por ser mas 
probable en ella la presencia de Melibea en el huerto; en tal caso, la escena 
quedaba separada del resto de la obra, por lo menos en un dia. Si 
alguien, defendiendo la marcha de la accién sin solucién de continuidad, 
argiiia que pudo tener lugar al amanecer (lo que no es imposible), entonces 
tenfamos a Pérmeno declarando, en la segunda mafiana, no sdélo que su 
amo no habfa salido en la anterior sino que llevaba muchas sin salir (ed. 
Cejador, Auto VIII, pég. 9). Calisto posee, por lo menos, dos aves de 
cetrerfa: un gerifalte (I, 34), y un neblf (II, 121). jEs un absurdo ima- 
ginar que Calisto, trastornado por los amores de Melibea, tiene en aban- 
dono el ejercicio de la caza? Que el autor vivié en su fantasia la escena 
inicial de su obra en todos sus detalles, es algo que para mf no ofrece 
dudas; por eso la evocamos (Azorfin en Las nubes) y la discutimos hoy. 
En su época, y con su cultura, a Rojas le hubiera sido mas dificil el ignorar 
los requisitos elementales de la caza de altanerfa que el conocerlos. 
Subscribiria yo la opinién del sefior Gilman, sobre el peligro que supone 
querer documentar la ficcién literaria, si no fuese tan absoluta; porque 
tampoco debemos olvidar que, en todas las épocas, hubo autores que se 
documentaron en los libros y en la vida; y que diffcilmente hallaremos una 
obra mds “documentada” en ambos campos que La Celestina. Castro 
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Guisasola, en las conclusiones finales del estudio de sus fuentes literarias, 
nos dice: “no pareciendo, en efecto, sino que el autor, rindiendo culto a 
su époea, se propuso al escribir su comedia ir corroborando, frase a frase, 
las de sus interlocutores, con sentencias o razonamientos de filésofos o 
escritores insignes de los m4s autorizados en su tiempo.” 

El profesor Gilman afirma no encontrar la menor evidencia textual 
directa, ni positiva ni negativa, en que pueda basarse mi separacién de la 
primera escena en el huerto. En “El tiempo y el género literario en 
La Celestina” sostenia: ‘‘Una nueva lectura de los pasajes que indican 
ensanchamiento del tiempo mostrard que, con una excepcién, estén 
ideados para alargar el intervalo entre el primer encuentro de Calisto y 
Melibea y la consumacién de su amor.” 

Como “evidencia convincente” contra mi teorfa, pregunta el profesor 
Gilman: “Si Calisto lleva dias enamorado de Melibea, jcémo es que 
Sempronio (consistentemente presentado como su confidente, su ‘secre- 
tario’ en el sentido radical de la palabra) no sabfa nada en absoluto de lo 
que venfa sucediendo?’”’ Como prueba de su “total ignorancia” se alegan 
sus palabras: “jO stibito mal! ;Quaél fué tan contrario acontescimiento 
que ass{ tan presto robé el alegria deste hombre [e, lo que peor es, junto 
con ella el seso]?” El valor de “stibito” no cref que exigiera comentario; 
decia yo de “tan presto,” que indica un cambio repentino y no reciente; y, 
del conjunto de las palabras, que son inapropiadas para una simple 
explosién de mal humor de su sefior. j{Cémo explicar, si Calisto acaba de 
enamorarse de Melibea, la hipérbole “llama que dura ochenta afios”’ (I, 
40), que sélo puede aplicarse al tiempo que lleva sufriendo? jCémo 
puede Calisto blasonar de “‘firmeza,” y Sempronio hablar de “‘perse- 
uerancia,” “constancia,” “dureza” y “‘pertinacia” (I, 43), con referencia 
a un amor nacido, a lo sumo, horas antes? jCémo interpretar el “ogafio” 
(I, 45) de Calisto, seguido del “toda tu vida haufas de llorar?”’ de Sem- 
pronio? Sempronio se ha venido dando cuenta del mal de su amo, pero 
no sabe la causa; en cuanto Calisto exclama: ‘“‘Melibeo so, e a Melibea 
adoro ... ,” todo se aclara para Sempronio: “No es mds menester. 
Bien sé de qué pie coxrqueas. Yotesanaré.... (jEsto es el fuego de 
Calisto? jEstassonsus congoxas?” (I,41-42). Sempronio y Pérmeno 
son criados de confianza de Calisto y aun rivales en su servicio; sin em- 
bargo, no encuentro nada en La Celestina que, para antes del momento 
acabado de citar, revele a Sempronio como “el confidente,”’ “el secretario”’ 
de Calisto. El caso es distinto respecto a Paérmeno; tenemos la significa- 
cién de su nombre (“el siempre presente,” “en constante atencién’’); en 
segundo lugar, llamarle Calisto “rincén de mi secreto e consejo e alma 
mia” (I, 89); en tercer lugar, establecer Calisto la estimacién en que le 
tiene respecto a Sempronio y a los demas criados: “‘Ni pienses que tengo 
en menos tu consejo e auiso que su trabajo e obra: como lo espiritual 
sepa yo que precede a lo corporal e que, puesto que las bestias corporal- 
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mente trabajen mds que los hombres, por esso son pensadas e curadas, 
pero no amigas dellos. En tal diferencia serds comigo respeto de Sem- 
pronio. E so secreto sello, pospuesto el dominio, por tal amigo a ti me 
concedo”’ (I, 87); y poco después: “que sin dubda tus costumbres y gentil 
crianga en mi8 ojos ante todos los que me sirven estaén’’ (I, 88). 

A mi afirmacién de que P4érmeno est4 enterado en el Auto I, sin que 
se nos diga cémo, del amor y de la pena de Calisto, el profesor Gilman 
contrapone: “‘No obstante, el conocimiento por parte de Paérmeno de los 
detalles especificos del primer encuentro (es el primero en hablarnos del 
haleén—al parecer, algo que se le ocurrié mas tarde a Rojas—, pero a él 
mismo se le ha dicho el nombre de Melibea y el hecho de que Calisto 
sufre de amor), sélo se revela tarde en el Auto II. Se debe, al parecer, 
a un ligero descuido de composicién por parte de Rojas” (nota 7). Por 
mi parte debo indicar, que en el Auto I no se hace alusién, directa ni 
indirecta, al nombre de Melibea, ante Paérmeno; en mi opinién, porque 
no es necesario, porque lo sabe. Cuando Celestina llega, Paérmeno, sin 
preguntar a qué viene, previene a Calisto de las ruindades de la vieja. 
Calisto no tiene que darle otra informacién sino ‘‘viene rogada”’ y “‘rué- 
gote, Parmeno, la embidia de Sempronio, que en esto me sirve y complaze, 
no ponga impedimento en el remedio de mi vida” (I, 87), y ‘‘caso tan arduo, 
do todo mi bien e vida pende”’ (I, 88); ni Paérmeno necesita mds, para 
explicar a Calisto que las palabras de Celestina y Sempronio, detrds de la 
puerta, no son sino engafio: ““Oyeme e el afecto no te ensorde ni la espe- 
ranca del deleyte te ciegue. . . .” (1, 89). Avsolas con Celestina, describe 
exactamente la situacién de Calisto: ‘“Véole perdido e no ay cosa peor 
que yr tras desseo sin esperanga de buen fin; e especial, pensando remediar 
su hecho tan arduo e dificil, con vanos consejos e necias razones de aquel 
bruto Sempronio, que es pensar sacar aradores a pala e acadén”’ (I, 96). 
La profundidad del dolor de Pérmeno, por ver sufrir a su amo, se describe 
asi: “si con llorar fuesse possible traer a mi amo el remedio, tan grande 
serfa el plazer de la tal esperanga, que de gozo no podria llorar; pero assf, 
perdida ya toda la esperanga, pierdo el alegria y lloro . . .” (I, 97). Si 
todo esto se expresa en la misma mafiana en que Calisto conocié a Melibea, 
gcudndo y cémo adquirié Pérmeno la conviccién de que su sefior iba “‘tras 
deseo sin esperanga de buen fin’? j;Cémo sabfa la gravedad del caso sin 
conocer el nombre de la dama objeto de la terceria? jCudndo pudo 
apreciar la intensidad de la pasién de Calisto y desarrollar esa hondura de 
su propio sentimiento? Contra la posibilidad de que todo ocurriese 
mientras Sempronio fué por Celestina, no sélo tenemos la limitacién 
del tiempo y el hecho de que en La Celestina nada esencial se nos oculta, 
sino ademas: (1) tener que llamarle a voces Calisto para que fuera a 
abrirles (I, 66); (2) decirnos Calisto que le habfa ocultado su decisién 
de llamar a Celestina (I, 67); (3) las dltimas palabras de Sempronio al ir 
por ella: “aparéjate, séyle gracioso, séyle franco; estudia, mientra vo yo, 
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de le dezir tu pena tan bien como ella te dard el remedio”’ (I, 59), con lo 
cual no debié dejarle ni desocupado ni demasiado triste. Todo, en 
cambio, se explica con el paso del tiempo entre la escena inicial y el resto 
de la obra; de lo contrario, el Auto I termina con el grave hecho de con- 
fabularse Paérmeno con Celestina y Sempronio contra su sefior, sin saber 
exactamente en qué se ha metido. Confirmando mi punto de vista, 
reiterando textualmente, cuanto en el Auto I se nos ha hecho vivir y 
sentir, tenemos la declaracién de Paérmeno, en el Auto II (expresada, si no 
hay corte en la accién, en la mafiana del encuentro): “Sefior, porque per- 
derse el otro dia el nebly, fué causa de tu entrada en la huerta de Melibea 
a le buscar, la entrada causa de la ver e hablar, la habla engendré amor, 
el amor parié tu pena, la pena causardé perder tu cuerpo e alma e hazienda”’ 
(II, 121); “parir’” siempre significé6 labor y tiempo. Aqui, en este sorites, 
confirmamos una técnica general de progresién légica para el didlogo, las 
situaciones y los afectos. El profesor Gilman ve, en la inclusién de esos 
detalles, en este momento, “an afterthought” y “un ligero descuido de 
composicién” de Rojas. Si leemos el Auto I y los demas, teniendo en 
cuenta el contenido de mi articulo y cuanto aqui he venido exponiendo, 
creo quedaré contestada la pregunta del sefior Gilman: “;Por qué no 
hay indicaciones de este tiempo escondido, hasta tarde en el Auto II?” 
Veremos que las hay, en nimero y peso suficiente, en el Auto I. 

Es tema de mi tesis, ser el primer encuentro un Prélogo en el qre 
nace el amor; es, pues, innecesario tratar de convencerme de que brota 
“a primera vista”; de esto a aceptar, sin tiempo, los extremos con que se 
presenta la pasién en Calisto y la entrega de Melibea, hay un abismo 
que no puedo salvar, ni con la ayuda del ““Dieus d’Amour” ni con la de 
un hechizo, cuando el tiempo para su progresién natural est4 indicado. 
Veo en la Naturaleza el agente activo en La Celestina. Ni la Naturaleza 
ni, al imitarla, el arte de Rojas proceden a saltos. Al imitarla, Rojas 
la embellece con las galas de su fantasia y de ja tradicién literaria. 

Segtin el profesor Gilman, yo intento presentar a Calisto actuando 
“de una manera mas decisiva que la indicada en el texto, para justificar 
el que tenga que recurrir a la aleahueta.” No soy yo, sino Calisto quien 
dice: “por mds que trabajo noches e dfas no me uale ni aprouecha” (VI, 
220); es Celestina quien habla del tiempo que Calisto ha gastado en el 
servicio de Melibea (XI, 71); es Sempronio quien enumera los actos de 
enamorado que pudo hacer Calisto (IX, 38); y, es claro que trabajos, 
servicios y gran parte de los actos de enamorado, sélo pudieron tener 
lugar antes de comenzar la accién en casa de Calisto, en el Auto I; si 
todo esto no iba dirigido a cambiar la fiera actitud con que Melibea lo 
arroj6 del huerto, confieso ignorar su fin. 

Aunque defendi a Calisto de que se le tuviera por antiheroico, no 
me referi a él como “héroe’’; el tema y propésito del autor no es “el 
héroe,”’ sino “el caballero enamorado”’; desde luego, no podfa faltarle el 
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valor; de esto también hay prueba en La Celestina, incluyendo la cita 
final de la refutacién del profesor Gilman. Presenté a Calisto, de acuerdo 
con el texto, como enamorado activo, desesperado y frustrado en sus 
esfuerzos por ver y hablar otra vez a Melibea. Asf se comprende la 
intervencién de Celestina; de esto, a que mande por la tercera momentos 
después de enamorarse, hay otro abismo. El profesor Gilman sostiene 
que, ‘‘el acudir inmediatamente a Celestina era de esperar no sélo literaria 
sino hasta histéricamente”’ (nota 9). Respeto su opinién; no obstante, 
yo comparto la de don Juan Valera: sin obstdéculos, “no siendo Calisto 
vicioso y perverso,” y no lo es; “sintiéndose muy tierna y poéticamente 
enamorado,” como lo esté, “ni en el siglo XV ni en ningtin siglo se com- 
prende” (El Superhombre y otras novedades [Madrid, 1903], pags. 228- 
229). 


Manvet J. Asensio 
Hawerford College 
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REVIEWS 


Seis calas en la expresién literaria espafiola (Prosa, poesta, teatro). By 
Démaso Alonso and Carlos Bousofio. Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 
1951: 289 pages. 


This book is an earnest of things to come. Its first four chapters, 
from the pen of Sr. Alonso, have been extracted, adapted (and abbrevi- 
ated) from a book which is now in press and whose publication is under- 
going delays: Estiltstica del petrarquismo y del siglo de oro. Chapter VI, 
by Sr. Bousofio, will form an appendix to the same volume. Chapter V, 
also by Bousofio, has independent existence in Seis calas. The authors’ 
purpose has been to make their findings available for readers who might 
be repelled by the more technical Estiléstica. 

Sr. Alonso is concerned with the interplay, in various periods of 
literary history, of the means of expression (‘formas predilectas del 
lenguaje’’) and the conceptual, artistic, or emotional attitudes and needs 
which determine their use: e.g., a single stylistic device (‘‘sintagmas no 
progresivos,” studied in Chapter I) can express, in Don Quijote, sosiego; 
in 1635, the opposing tendencies of the Baroque: impulso vehemente and 
estructura ordenadora; in 1898, an “intuicién impresionista [seleccionada ] 
para crear, profundizar ambientes” (pp. 40-41). The aim of all of these 
calas is to lead the way toward a “nueva ciencia de la literatura”—not 
literary history—which shall answer the question: ‘“‘Qué es un poema, este 
poema?”’ (44), i.e., what is the relation between form and emotion? Sr. 
Alonso has been working toward this approach since 1927, as evidenced 
by his “La simetria bilateral en el endecasflabo gongorino,” RFE, XIV; 
Versos plurimembres y poemas correlativos, Madrid, 1944, and other 
studies listed in n. 4, p. 48. 

Chapter II studies “‘correlacién y paralelismo” from a Latin distich to 
Gil Vicente, Géngora, and Garcia Lorca, with the result that “una 
inmensa zona de la expresién literaria queda articulada como un perfecto 
sistema cientifico” (74). It is shown that the imagination tends always 
to seek out “imagenes multiples semejantes’’ as a means of expressing 
reality. 

The thesis of Chapter III is that “los artificios de correlacién usuales 
en el siglo de oro espafiol”’ are inherited from Petrarch. Cf. the lines of 
Cervantes: “Si el lazo, el fuego, el dardo, el puro yelo,/que os tiene, 
abrasa, hiere y pone fria” (106). 

Chapter IV (‘‘La correlacién en la estructura del teatro Caldero- 
niano’’) disregards ‘‘excrecencias lfricas” such as the Segismundo mono- 
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logues and studies only the dramatic structure of Calderén’s plays. 
Readers of Calderén will recall passages in which two (or more) speakers, 
interrupting each other (or one another) in turn, carry on “interlocking” 
conversations on topics which are similar (a runaway horse—a boat 
caught in a swift current) or identical (various persons explaining essen- 
tially the same plight). In the latter case (identity), the specific or 
differentiating element that distinguishes the conjuntos (genus and species) 
is not, as in the lyric, conceptual, but auditory and visual, i.e., the 
assigning of each conjunto to a separate speaker, (122, n. 10). This is an 
important point: ‘‘El signo idiomdtico del teatro es fénico y visual, es 
decir, temporal y espacial a la vez” (173). In the dramatic pluralidad 
there is possible a “‘diferenciacién meramente escénica por la vinculacién 
de cada miembro a un personaje distinto” (174). 

The autos are by nature “piezas correlativas” (174). The characters 
act in pairs or in groups of three, four, or five, like the “‘grados y clases de 
una clasificacién total del cosmos,” which operate “por dicotomfa, . . . 
por tricotomfa, etc.” (174). When “lo unitario esté analizado en sus 
elementos, . . . la fluencia dramdtica se hace correlativa’’ (174-175). 
In the cloak and sword plays, a character may be tormented by three 
conflicting duties, ‘“‘y el autor puede estribar sobre los tres una correlacién 
bdsica para toda una obra” (176). In the broadest sense, since all life is 
“un emparejamiento,” the comedia ‘‘es dual. . . . Todas esas parejas . . . 
establecen infinitos juegos de correlacién bimembre” (177). Calderén’s 
theater is ‘“‘una estilizacién plurimembre” of reality, the “‘estilizacién”’ 
being dual in the most realistic plays, multiple in the most abstract. 

Chapter V, by Carlos Bousofio, is entitled ‘‘Las pluridades parale- 
listicas en Bécquer.”’ Bécquer’s poetry, “aparentemente desnuda de toda 
complicacién’’ (199), has its own inner mechanics. It is characterized by 
paralelismo, or correlation downward, between strophes: huracdn-torre- 
estrellarte-abatirme in strophe one; océano-roca-romperte-arrancarme in 
strophe two, etc. (196). The frequency with which this device is used in 
the Rimas “parece explicarse, sincrénicamente, por urgencias de inten- 
sidad expresiva; diacrénicamente, como oposicién al desorden romantico” 
(227). 

Chapter VI, also by Bousofio, studies ‘‘La correlacién en la poesia 
espafiola moderna.” The demonstration is now complete. From Juan 
Ramén Jiménez and Unamuno to Miguel Hernandez, the phenomenon of 
correlacién appears as one of the principal means of charging words with 
feeling, even in the ‘‘versiculo o verso libre’’: cf. the lines of Daémaso 
Alonso, ‘“‘A entrambos lados rueda o huye/oruga silenciosa o tigre eldstico’’ 
(264). Corr.’~cién may be used consciously as a substitute for conven- 
tional rhythm and rhyme (284), or intuitively and much less apparently, 
so that “el ofdo no vigilante es incapaz de [percibirla ]’”’ (285). 
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The methods of literary investigation set forth in this volume give 
us a new awareness of the nature of literary art and of the way in which 
it moves us. The artifcio of correlacién “parece impregnar, de modo 
claro o subrepticiamente,” not only “buena parte de nuestra lfrica 
moderna”’ (285), but all literature (79-80). 

University of Pennsylvania Oris H. Green 


La Chanson de Roland dans les littératures francaise et espagnole au moyen 
dge. By Jules Horrent. Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie 
et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, Fascicule CXX. Paris, 1951: 
541 pages. 


Jules Horrent, who has already engaged in several skirmishes in the 
Roncevaux field,’ has undertaken a full-scale engagement with his 541- 
page study of the Chanson de Roland in the medieval literatures of both 
France and Spain. This is a welcome and useful work that realizes rather 
more than its title promises, although unfortunately it is uneven in execu- 
tion and, along with much that is valuable, contains some material that 
is questionable. 

The French side of the study, occupying slightly more than three 
quarters of the volume, is planned with firm outlines of which Horrent 
himself never loses sight; but it is crammed with minutiae—comparisons 
of texts, linguistic analyses, studies of proper names—to the extent that 
the reader can easily lose his path. Nor is the way made easier by three 
defects: the absence of a detailed index;* the frequent use of cross refer- 
ences phrased simply as voir ci-dessus, ci-dessous without exact note of the 
locus within more than 500 pages of text; and the practice of varying the 
appellation of a given text or version.’ 

However, the blemishes are far outweighed by the virtues of the study. 
Horrent has bound himself to a premise that he states in the Preface 
(p. 8): “La courbe de |’évolution narrative est subordonnée A la juste 
interprétation et 4 la mise en place exacte des divers documents. La 


1 Roelantslied et Chanson de Roland (Langues Vivantes, 13), Brussels, 1946; 
“Chroniques espagnoles et Chansons de geste,” Le Moyen Age, LIII (4th Series, 
vol. II), 1947, p. 193 ff.; “Un écho de la Chanson de Roland au Portugal: la geste 
de médisance de D. Afonso Lopes de Baiam,” Revue des Langues Vivantes, XIV 
(1948), 133 ff., 193 ff.; “Le récit de la bataille de Roncevaux chez Lope Garcia de 
Salazar,” Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, XXVIII (1950), No. 2. 

* The Table of Contents, which is very full, in some degree compensates. 

* For example, in the space of pp. 82-87, while discussing three different works 
in Latin prose, he employs the following terms for one and the same work: le 
Pseudo-Turpin, le Turpin, le Turpin, Turpin, la chronique latine, la chronique, 
notre chronique. We encounter the doublet, Galien le Rhétoré (p. 138) and 
Galien le Restoré (p. 532). And Chanson de Roland serves both generically and for 
the Oxford version, in which capacity it doubles with Ozford. 
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moindre incertitude, la moindre erreur dans le travail et toute |’esquisse 
littéraire s’écroule.”” Hence, of course, the detailed textual and linguistic 
analyses to which reference has been made. There can be no question 
about the necessity for exactitude, but Horrent is overly severe with 
himself. The ideal of the scholar is not merely to be an infallible detec- 
tive, but also to shed light on the imperfectly seen; and Horrent has 
admirably illuminated the Roncevaux literary complex. He has com- 
posed a broad canvas on which, even admitting the presence of outright 
error of fact, the process of literary creation in the Middle Ages is limned 
with clarity. 

The chief virtue of the study resides in the constant maintenance of a 
double focus, at once comprehensive and almost microscopically reduced. 
Horrent’s treatment in its maximum dimensions covers more than half a 
millenium of time, embraces virtually the whole of Germanic and neo- 
Latin Europe, and passes under review the vast corpus of texts, Latin 
and vernacular, that compose the Roland cycle at its maximum exten- 
sion; while at the same time over a score of texts are minutely examined, 
compared, and assessed critically. The end product amounts, for the 
reader, to a reconstruction of the process of composition in another 
epoch: a constant interplay of cloistered clerk and footloose bard, the 
clash and resolution of national and parochial points of view, the conjuga- 
tion of esthetic and practical designs, the interaction of classical and 
medieval modes, and a continuous, though not necessarily evolutionary, 
change of taste and styles, but not a simple and rational scheme of 
manuscript filiation.t Despite Horrent’s disavowal of intent to speculate 
upon origins, light is cast upon the problem, and, in context, his con- 
clusion is persuasive that the premiére Chanson de Roland (preserved with 
slight modifications in the Oxford MS) was “la création majeure d’un 
poéte doué qui a fait passer dans le domaine de |’art ce qui n’était que 
relations informes, orales ou écrites, rares ou multiples, nées de la dé- 
faite que firent subir 4 Charlemagne, dans les gorges pyrénéennes, les 
Basques et les Navarrais.’’* 

On all levels, as Horrent admits, much is pure conjecture. Even 
though he utilizes the resources of philology, he can in many cases state 
only as reasonable inferences certain chronological relationships, or mat- 
ters pertaining to place of composition, or form, or content of putative 
versions. In the history of the Roland story there is much that lies 


* He makes certain use of simplified schemes such as the stemmas he draws up 
on p. 207 or p. 233, but only as summaries of descriptive and critical treatments. 

5 The statement is made in the Preface (p. 8): “Le lecteur ne doit pas s’attendre 
& trouver dans ces pages une étude sur les origines de la Chanson de Roland.” 

* P. 263. A footnote further states: “Nous prétendons seulement que, comme 
Pulci, le poéte de la Chanson de Roland a fixé dans une forme artistique, a intégré 
dans une architecture méditée, des récits incertains et sans contour.” 
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beyond proof, witness the enormous bibliography of controversy on the 
subject.’ But proof should not be expected; it suffices that Horrent 
establish reasonable probability. 

A case in point is his decision that the Baligant episode, although 
present in the Oxford version, was not an element of the first Chanson de 
Roland that existed in a plenary sense. Horrent’s chain of evidence and 
logic is valid on its own premises; but in an unpublished study of the 
Roland R. T. Jameson * argues persuasively that in the battery of arche- 
types preserved in the collective subconscious, as conceived by Jung, are 
found the sources of the elements of the poem; and he makes the case 
that Baligant, archetypically the Antichrist, is an organic necessity of 
the original version. This is not to impugn Horrent’s conclusions, which 
seem in the main sober and justified even when at variance with authori- 
tative opinion ;* but at best they offer interest principally for the specialist 
in Roland matters. 

Horrent’s treatment of the Spanish side of the Roland story is less 
satisfactory than the French, and not entirely because of “‘l’indigence 
espagnole qui laisse souvent le critique devant des vides qu’il ne parvient 
pas & combler’’ (p. 8).4° Although he is no amateur in Spanish medieval 
literature," he betrays a disconcerting lack of understanding of the charac- 
teristics of the Peninsular peoples and their literature. He remarks 
(p. 474): “Un tel cantar [le Bernardo del Carpio] tient a la fois de la 


geste héroique, de la geste d’aventure et de la geste romanesque. Ce 
composite est bien espagnol.” This with respect to a gesta composed 
according to him at the latest in the 12th century, whose epic taste, to 
judge from what epic debris has been recovered, was sober and factual. 
At least such is the case for Castile, and Horrent does not here make any 
distinction between the kingdoms of Spain. 


’ Horrent’s bibliography, although selective, is extensive, naming over 235 
works in the list of Principaux ouvrages consultés, which does not contain certain 
items cited in the notes. The list tends to slight research in the United States 
and Spain. 

8 The Chanson de Roland, a Primitive Masterpiece, a Dissertation Presented to 
the Faculty of Princeton University in Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (February, 1950), on file in the Princeton University Library. 

* His disagreements are too numerous to list here; but perhaps most striking 
in his statement on p. 150: “Tl est remarquable que tous les passages traitant des 
sépultures mettent les commentateurs dans |’embarras, éveillent chez le simple 
lecteur une géne irrépressible. Impression ne trompe pas souvent. C’est que les 
mentions de Blayes, d’ Arles ou d’ailleurs sont peut-etre ‘plaquées.’ C’est que la 
Chanson de Roland n’est peut-étre pas une fleur poussée dans un cimetiére. ” See 
also below, his views on the Spanish Bernardo del Carpio. 

© Horrent discusses the role of St. James of Compostella in Medieval Spanish 
history, yet he neglects Américo Castro’s contributions on the subject. 

4 See note 1. 
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Again he writes (p. 530): “‘Dés le XII®* siécle, en effet, l’Espagne est 
‘nationalement’ mare; elle a conscience, en dépit de sa bigarrure, de sa 
personalité propre.”” But much earlier, in the 9th century, or well before 
the period of epic production, we have an Alfonso III of Leon-Asturias, 
who acquires the title of magnus imperator.* In the face of the Moslem, 
awareness of Spanishness, along with local loyalties, was not slow in 
forming: “. . . y aun en medio a la rudeza del Siglo IX un cronicén 
tosco como el Albeldense percibe con toda claridad la gran unidad de 
Spania con esta su fisonomfa de entonces.’”’™ 

To start his study of the diffusion and development of the Roncesvaux 
story in Spain, Horrent makes the assumption that the answer to the 
question of when the French chanson was first known in the Peninsula 
depends “uniquement de |’interprétation 4 donner au nom du héros prin- 
cipal, Roldén.” He argues, soundly enough, that the form Roldén is 
not an autochthonous development of either the Germanic Hruodland 
(not a Visigothic word), nor the Latinized Rodlandus or Rotolandus 
(which would have given a form in -ando not subject to apocopation since 
it regularly occurs without a following patronymic), but is a Hispaniza- 
tion, by a characteristic transposition of the internal contiguous dental 
stop and continuant, of a form that equally well could be the French 
Rotlant (Rodlant) or Provencal Rotlan. The flaw in his argument comes 
when he concludes that the presence of the form Roldani of the Latin 
Poema de Almeria™ is proof of an antecedent Spanish Roland text. Such 
a text may very well have existed; but the genesis and propagation of a 
Hispanized form Rolddn is not of necessity a textual matter, for in all 
periods of Spanish history, exotic names (for instance Arabic or Aztec), 
have been Hispanized on the lips of the people without necessarily being 
imbedded in vernacular texts. And in view of the Babel of poetic, as 
well as prosaic, tongues not merely along the camino francés, but from 
East to West of the Peninsula, it is not inherently improbable that 
through French (or Provengal) verses rather than Spanish, the name of 
the French hero became, so to speak, a household word and promptly 
was reduced to more congenial phonetic structure. The versifier of the 
Almeria passage in the Chronica Adephonsi Imperatoris was presumably a 
Spaniard writing for his fellow countrymen, and it is perfectly conceivable 
that the form Roldén which he Latinized as Roldanus was for him simply 
an element of the lexicon that was common to him and his readers. 

Since Spain is characterized by the virtual absence of poetic Roland 
texts prior to the romances, Horrent is unable to base his conclusions on 

8 See Menéndez Pidal, La Espafia del Cid, 1, 74; Américo Castro, Espafia en su 
historia, p. 109. 

3 La Espafia del Cid, I, 72-73. 

“In the Chrénica Adephonsi Imperatoris. 

16 As Horrent points out, there is only the Roncesvalles fragment and allusions 
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the rigorous textual criticism that characterizes his handling of the French 
versions, and the element of conjecture becomes starker. On the whole, 
Horrent composes a satisfying, although not radically new, picture of the 
development of the Roland topic.in Spain.* He distinguishes three main 
currents. The first is a “French” (i.e., not xenophobic) tradition glori- 
fying Roland and Oliver that continued from the 12th century into the 
romancero (and later), and that was diffused from Catalonia to Portugal, 
reflected at intervals even in such “patriotic”? works as the Toledano and 
the Poema de Alfonso Onceno. He associates the Roncesvalles fragment 
with this current, but characterizes it as displaying considerable original- 
ity, for instance introducing the figure of Renaud de Montauban; and 
he takes issue with Menéndez Pidal, considering the poem Navarrese 
rather than Castilian in origin. Second is a Pseudo-Turpin tradition, 
continuing not only in successive copies of the Latin chronicle, but also in 
vernacular translations, and reflected in the Ferndn Gonzdlez allusion to 
Roncevaux. Third is the Bernardo del Carpio tradition, which he 
accepts as a counterthrust against France, “une magnifique invention 
d’un patriotisme ardent et passionné ” (p. 461).2” 

He injects a new element into the theory of the origins and develop- 
ment of the Bernardo story. After reviewing the opinions of Gaston 
Paris, Mil4é y Fontanals, Heinermann, Entwistle, and Franklin,’ he 
takes sharp issue with all by submitting that the story of Bernardo is not 
“une oeuvre une qui se serait transformée dans des sens divers et se serait 
ramifiée” (p. 466), but that “l’histoire conservée de Bernardo renferme 
deux aventures originellement différentes d’esprit et de localization et 
peut-étre autonomes” (p. 567). Limitations of space forbid a full expo- 
sition of Horrent’s thesis here, but, briefly, he argues that the two original 
versions were an “Eastern,’’ or Pyrenean, version centering on Ronce- 
vaux and featuring a Bernardo, half-Carolingian, half-Spanish (illegiti- 


in poems such as the Latin Almeria verses, Ferndn Gonzdlez, or the Poema de 
Alfonso Onceno. 

* Horrent also takes Portugal into consideration, discussing Afonso Lopes de 
Baido’s Gesta a don Meendo e a seus uassalos de maldizer, with its curious repetition 
of eoy, reminiscent of the Oxford MS aoy; and he speaks of the Portuguese ro- 
mances, pp. 508 ff. 

17 A somewhat different view is offered by A. B. Franklin, “A Study of the 
Origins of the Legend of Bernardo del Carpio,” HR, V (1937), 286 ff., where it is 
submitted that at the very beginning of the development there were purely local 
stories dealing principally with Bernardo de Ribagorza. 

8G. Paris, Histoire poétique de Charlemagne, revised ed. (Paris, 1905); M. 
Mil4 y Fontanals, De la poesia heroico-popular (Barcelona, 1874); Theodor 
Heinermann, Untersuchungen zur Entstehung der Sage von Bernardo del Carpio, 
Studien tiber Amerika und Spanien, II (Halle, 1927); W. J. Entwistle, “The 
Cantar de gesta de Bernardo del Carpio,” MLR, XXIII (1928), pp. 307 ff., 432 ff.; 
A. B. Franklin, op. cit. 
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mate nephew of Charlemagne), who outshines the other, French, heroes 
present at the battle. This Bernardo, he would have it, underwent modi- 
fication in the course of time, changing from an ally of the French to an 
ally of the Moslems against the French, and finally, shedding his unholy 
tie with the infidel, to a national champion against the French. The 
other is a Leonese story, or ‘“drame familial,’’”* wherein a Bernardo del 
Carpio, illegitimate nephew of the Leonese king, Alfonso the Great, is 
caught between loyalty to his monarch and filial devotion to his father, 
who is victimized by the king. The fusion of the two independent ver- 
sions is explained by Horrent (p. 475) as the work of a “compilateur un 
peu érudit,” who is struck by the coincidence of names of the two pro- 
tagonists,*° who stretches the life span of the composite protagonist over 
the reigns of two Alfonsos, the Chaste, contemporary of Charlemagne, 
for the Roncevaux episode, and the Great, for the family drama.” 
Horrent conceives that this version was redacted in Latin, probably 
within the borders of Leén, during the second half of the 12th century, 
or after the entrance into Spain of the Pseudo-Turpin, which furnished 
elements,” and before the History of Lucas of Tuy, which seems to have 
drawn upon some such composite version. Thereafter, this Zstoria is 
utilized by Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, and the compilers of the Primera 
Crénica General. Ultimately, and via redactions of the Crénica General, 
almost entirely, it makes its appearance in the Romancero. 

The hypothesis on the origins of the Bernardo story does no gross 
violence to the limited textual evidence at our disposal; but it can be 
accepted unreservedly only at the cost of freely accepting coincidences in 
treatment such as the illegitimate royal birth and the name of the heroes, 
a name, moreover, that is notoriously un-Spanish and for which, in Leén 
at least,“ Horrent can find a historical counterpart only in a citation from 
Pellicer quoted by Milé y Fontanals.™ 

Horrent’s study itself tends to cast doubt on the theory, for as is 
admirably shown in the part on the French Roland versions, the issue 
with which we are dealing is enormously complex and rife with oppositions 


1* The term is borrowed from Heinermann’s excellent study, cited in note 18. 

* And so is the reviewer. 

™ This, of course, entails bridging the reigns of Ramiro I and Ordofio I, which 
came between those of Alfonso II and III. 

* He supposes that the Pseudo-Turpin furnishes the account of Bernardo’s 
return to France with Charlemagne, who is made “acceptable” to the Spaniards 
by having returned to Spain and inflicted a defeat upon the Moors. 

* Horrent indicates that the romances on Roland and Roncevaux, on the 
contrary, stem principally from the “French” current, mentioned above. 

“A. B. Franklin, op. cit., discusses the historical Bernardos who might be 
considered prototypes of the legendary one in the Eastern portion of Spain. 

*5 Op. cit., p. 159. 
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and even contraditions, yet only one original Roland is deemed by Horrent 
sufficient to account for the start of a cycle full of discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies brought about by the nuances of literary and historiographical 
creation. It seems more probable that Entwistle, who considers but 
rejects a twin source for the Bernardo, has the truer explanation. 

Fortunately the value of the study does not hinge wholly upon the 
conjectures. By tracing the Spanish Roland-Bernardo literature from the 
first extant allusions through the ballads of known authorship,** Horrent 
has furnished a comprehensive, thought-provoking, and carefully con- 
structed framework within which further investigation on this still fertile 
field can be usefully conducted. 

Princeton University Raymonp 8. W1111s, Jr. 


Roncesvalles. Etude sur le fragment de cantar de gesta conservé 4 V Archivo 
de Navarra (Pampelune). By Jules Horrent. Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de |’Université de Liége, Fascicule 
CXXII. Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” Paris, 1951: 261 
pages. 

M. Horrent’s latest volume gathers the threads of previous Ronces- 
valles studies and takes a slightly new stand on the significance of the 
hundred-verse fragment first presented by Ramén Menéndez Pidal in 
1917. The new analysis approaches the mass of direct and indirect 
evidence systematically and thoroughly, treating each problem in detail 
before proceeding. J. H. has re-edited the fragment and proposes a 
number of solutions slightly different from those of R. M. P.; some of 
these depend on careful attention to lexical and syntactical matters, and 
are confirmed by the copious grammatical remarks and the exhaustive 
glossary; thus we follow at length the questions raised by ariba, acabe, 
deylla e deylla parte, conuerto and conortaua. A chapter of linguistic 
analysis seeks more exact information on date and region. J. H. con- 
siders the fragment as Navarro-Aragonese, rather the former, and he 
insists that “les dialectismes sont le fait du copiste—aucun d’entre eux 
n’est susceptible d’étre attribué & l’auteur” (p. 55). Therefore the text 
is not Castilian, and the strong nationalist tendency toward vilification 
of French epic heroes is, as would be expected in Navarre, reduced to the 
mere gesture of the wounding of Charlemagne (p. 61), thus placing him in 
an embarrassing position. Largely from this evidence, J. H. returns to 
R. M. P.’s dating, end of the 13th c., specifically not even so early as the 
last half of the century (p. 64). 

Chapter III is thoroughly competent and perhaps the most convincing 
defence to date of irregular syllable counts. By computation, taking 


* Mention is made of Timoneda, Gabriel Lobo Lasso de la Vega, Lorenzo de 
Septlveda, Lucas Rodriguez. 
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care to guard against the known pitfalls, J. H. presents a formula for 
frequency of syllables as 7, 8, 6, 9, 5, 10, 4, 12, and 11 or 13 (p. 75), but 
qualifies these as propensities (p. 79). Comparison with other Spanish 
epics indicates slight differences. The most significant point is that the 
regular (or nearly regular) accentuation shows little if any worry about 
unaccented syllables (p. 84). 

The study of the literary aspects of the fragment is mixed with con- 
siderations of structure and of reconstruction (chap. IV seqg.). J. H. 
enters this matter by assuming that the approach made by R. M. P. is 
valid. It is true that he warns (p. 89) against excessive zeal in recon- 
struction, and admits that R. M. P. may have sinned; but he proceeds 
to a comparable search for parallelisms in order to complete the missing 
parts. The Roncesvalles was a long work (p. 91), hence we must suppose, 
with R. M. P., that Ganelon figured in it, even though his name does not 
appear. The same is true for Marsile: ‘Ce nom n’apparaft pas dans le 
fragment, mais les raisons les plus expresses engagent, 4 la suite de 
M. Menéndez Pidal, 4 |’y supposer” (p. 90). The argument takes form 
around similarities with the Fuga del Rey Marstn, to which J. H. returns 
frequently. On this evidence J. H. says: ‘‘Roncesvalles a vraisemblable- 
ment raconté la scéne de la mutilation et, en outre, l’a rappelée plus tard 
dans le passage ot Marsile se trouve 4 Saragosse, vaincu, un bras en 
moins” (p. 97); thereupon “aux cétés de Marsile devaient se tenir sa 
femme et son enfant’’ (p. 98), the latter surely a boy, with an essay on his 
name. ‘“M. Menéndez Pidal, qu’on ne pourra jamais trop louer, a été 
plus hardi que nous. Son immense savoir, son expérience l’y auto- 
risaient” (p. 103); but J. H. objects mildly to the Pidalian method of 
coefficients of velocity to determine length of lost passages, and finds that 
the unos 5000 versos ‘‘ne sera jamais qu’un a priori” (p. 103). 

Chapter V goes deeply into the traditions of the story of Roland, 
with competent study of correspondences. J. H. establishes two tradi- 
tions for mention of Durendal at the scene of mourning. Among the 
scenes reconstructed by induction is that into which J. H. introduces 
Salomon de Bretagne and Gondelbuef de Frise, not mentioned, but 
“Videntification est inattaquable” (p. 133). Assuming that they were 
mentioned, the fragment is considerably more recent, and ‘‘ce rapproche- 
ment nous engage A voir en notre texte un remaniement assez tardif”’ 
(p. 135). Chapter VI turns largely to the presence of Renaud de Mon- 
tauban at the battle (his name was mentioned), and examines all tradi- 
tions, largely later ones. J. H. concludes that Italian influence cannot be 
demonstrated, whereas this tradition had been strong in Spain, notably 
in the lost cantar Reynaldos de Montalban (p. 168). Chapter VII treats 
of other parallelisms, for example the Mainet and the Entrée d’ Espagne. 
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Chapter VIII discusses “‘la tradition inaugurée par Roncesvalles’’ (p. 217), 
that is, its broad influence on later writings. 

Since J. H. speaks at great length against my slight book on Ronces- 
valles, of 1934, and causes my name to figure in the discussion by fre- 
quency count second only to that of R. M. P., I must turn to it. The 
impression is that my study covered just about everything, but this does 
me too great honor, for in many instances, as J.H. notes well, my state- 
ments were superficial, and often the credit should be given to Rajna or 
to Castets or others. My views are presented fairly except when J. H. 
turns to summarizing them, introducing a tendentious parce que (p. 190, 
note) where one was not intended, or omitting a part of a sentence and 
thus concluding that I said that, in Galien li Restoré, Renaud was men- 
tioned at the battle of Roncevaux; J. H.’s hasty error led him to waste 
ten lines of text as refutation. No comment is necessary about the verse 
revision of Brunetto Latini’s Livre du Trésor (p. 120), nor about his long 
sojourn in Spain and his many contacts with Spanish literature, all totally 
imaginary. These matters are not serious; but J. H. did not understand 
the aim of my fragile pamphlet: a demand for objective evidence and a 
manifesto against romanced monographizing. Many scholars are highly 
stimulated by this kind of writing, and will admire the present volume for 
its boldness in leaving no stone unturned, not even the invisible ones. 
The trouble is that people the world over will now be saying: “‘Now that 
we know that the Roncesvalles was not necessarily in 5000 verses, but 
that it was a long and complete Navarrese epic poem, based on the 
Reynaldos de Montalbdn, and the source of subsequent literature on these 
traditions . . .,” the reasoning, in short, that created the Germanic epic, 
the ‘‘Matiére de Bretagne,” bards and druids. 

The bulk of the criticism leveled by J. H. against my modest remarks 
depends on this basic divergence of method. One gratuitous assumption 
is as alluring as another; “‘unos 5000 versos”’ at one pole, an isolated scene 
at the other; a series of correspondences of proper names, or Salomon, 
Gondelbuef and Marsile’s progeny; in short we arrive at a credo, and 
J. H. says: “‘J’ incline & croire que non” (p. 206). 

In conclusion, I believe that J. H. has distilled the maximum from 
the Roncesvalles fragment, and a bit more. A certain percentage of his 
arguments might profitably have been set into an appendix. His defence 
of R. M. P. is unnecessary, the great Spanish scholar does not fall on 
account of the Roncesvalles episode, nor are his other works the less in- 
comparable. J. H., seeking the unattainable, has given us a definitive 
exposition of a number of vital problems, and set it within a provocative 
thesis. 

University of California, Berkeley Francis J. CarMopy 
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“‘Propalladia’”’ and Other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro. Edited 
by Joseph E. Gillet. Volume III: Notes. Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1951: 891 pages. 

The present volume, coming six years after volume II and nine after 
volume I of Professor Gillet’s critical edition of Torres Naharro’s collected 
works and intended to be followed by a last volume in which he will define 
the literary position of the hitherto relatively neglected 16th century 
Spanish Renaissance poet, represents the fruit of a life-time of unflagging 
devotion to Hispanistic studies and an achievement unequalled in these 
studies themselves. No Spanish author or work, perhaps with the ex- 
ception of the Poema de Myo Cid, has yet found a commentator who, with 
equal love, knowledge, axpi8ea, would deal with a text beset by enor- 
mous and innumerable difficulties, with the harrassing problems of textual 
criticism, of language, metrics, realia, history of civilization and thought 
whose knowledge is indispensable for the understanding of a text several 
centuries removed from the modern editor. One might perhaps wonder 
if our first desideratum were not rather an equally authoritative and de- 
tailed commented edition of the greatest master-pieces of Spanish litera- 
ture (for example, the Don Quizote or the Dorotea), but the Hispanist 
must realize that Professor Gillet’s commentary on a 16th century poet has 
indeed blazed the trail for the much desired commentaries of the great 
works of the siglo de oro by having chosen for his treatment an author 
whose language, similar in its realistic vivacity to that of Rabelais, re- 
veals in full vigor all the riches of the Renaissance civilization, shows 
linguistic verve at its acme in the free fusion of the learned and the popu- 
lar elements, of the Spanish vernacular and of other contemporary lan- 
guages, without any of the restricting influences later to be imposed by 
classicism (also in Spain). It is understandable that the linguistic 
wealth of poetae philologi such as Torres Naharro and Rabelais would 
attract congenial modern philologians more than the soberer elaboration 
of classical material by later writers: Rabelais found his commentators in 
Sainéan and the staff of scholars who have contributed to the Abel 
Lefranc edition while Moliére still waits for adequate exegesis. We must 
then be thankful to Professor Gillet for giving us insight into the prob- 
lems attached to a preclassical Spanish humanistic poet, thus clearing 
the way for philologists to come who would be concerned with works of 
the classical siglo de oro. If I call Professor Gillet “a Sainéan in the 
Spanish field” I do so with the full awareness that he shares also with the 
French master that exquisite sense both of philological precision and of 
linguistic imagination, that sense for the unique in linguistic and cultural 
history which enables the commentator to understand a difficult text full 
of realistic description which is lost for us unless he succeeds in explaining 
the manifold cruxes, hapaxes, obscure allusions to contemporary facts, 
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proverbs, jokes, folklore. In long years of study Professor Gillet had 
built up for himself card-files spanning all kinds of Spanish and Renais- 
sance lore upon which he now draws lavishly to give us repeatedly whole 
monographs on questions of linguistics, folklore, history of civilization, 
far transcending the framework of our text—so that any student of His- 
panistics, whether or not concerned with the 16th century, will be forced 
to consult these learned digressions in small print, in which precious first- 
hand material, often inaccessible to the most erudite scholar or librarian, 
has been unearthed and historical lines are drawn, from the 16th cent. 
back to Old Spanish and antiquity and forward to Modern Spanish (in- 
eluding American Spanish). To offer only a few examples, the disquisi- 
tion on the plural of names of countries (las Andaluctas), covering the 
period from the Roman conquest to our time, reveals the different psy- 
chological shades underlying this one linguistic detail: of “travel and 
distance,’ of “freedom and adventure,” of ‘‘pride,” of “romance, happi- 
ness,”’ and “‘nostalgia.”” Again, the reference to an elephant in Torres 
Naharro has inspired a treatise on the first appearance of that exotic 
animal in European menageries. Finally, we find in a gloss of several 
pages on the particle soncas a comprehensive linguistic study of all the 
phonetic and semantic variations of this conjunction which hitherto have 
come to light so that the form soncas characteristic of the artificial idiom 
of the 16th cent. stage called sayagués can be placed in its natural histori- 
cal ambiente. It would seem that within the linguistic field proper 
Professor Gillet is most attracted (in this similar to Max Leopold Wagner 
and to myself) by those ways of expression in which human speech pro- 
ceeds by indirection, suggesting to the listener surface meanings behind 
which the true intention of the speaker is hidden: irony, play with words, 
euphemism, the poetry of obscenity and profanity—for all these varieties 
his collections of examples are of an inexhaustible richness. In general, 
the linguist Gillet takes his place among those rare contemporary Ameri- 
can scholars who see in language, not problems of traffic or arithmetic, but 
cultural phenomena, who seek not to dehumanize language, but on the 
contrary to discover the human motive behind every change of meaning 
or form—Gillet is a humanist who has not been hoodwinked by the im- 
perialism of the pseudo-scientists in our field and in whose work we feel 
the “warmen Hauch der Subjektivitét unter dem kihlen Panzer der 
Objektivitét” offered as an ideal by the greatest linguist in Romania, 
Hugo Schuchardt. 

It is due to the generous outpouring of Professor Gillet’s humane, 
“total” scholarship that the work of a Spanish Renaissance writer has 
received a commentary six or eight times its length, the indices to which 
alone take up more than 40 pages. Nowhere in Spanish scholarship, not 
even in Menéndez Pidal’s commentary to the Cid or in Pietsch’s notes to 
the Spanish Grail fragments, have I seen displayed such an Andacht zum 
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Kleinen, such a wealth of encyclopedic information mastered by a single 
scholar. 

Gillet’s commentary (modestly called ‘“‘notes” by him) has its place 
in the exegetic tradition first applied a century ago to the ancient classics 
and from there extended to the Germanic and Romance fields, the most 
venerable exan.ples in the latter being G. Paris’ Alezius, Foerster’s 
Chrétien, Ebeling’s Auberée. If it should seem to some readers familiar 
with my own anti-positivistic creed that I should not properly pay 
enthusiastic tribute to a work visibly inspired by the positivism of a past 
age I would answer that I have never believed that “‘positivism”’ or “‘ideal- 
ism” are in themselves good or bad: the work of any great positivist must 
be more welcome to us than the ephemeral syntheses of a second-rate 
“‘idealist.’”” Conceived far away from the marketplace of fads and fool- 
ishness (aesthetic clownery, etc.), far also from the narrow specialization 
which is the hall-mark of our university departments (in some of which it 
is still believed that Spanish literature is a self-contained subject matter, 
with no passage-way left for ideas from other literatures), Gillet’s Torres 
Naharro will stand out as a monumentum aere perennius. It is gratifying 
that in our time of easy sensationalism, chaotic dispersal of interest and 
neglect of the value of research for the sake of research, a scholar actively 
engaged in teaching at an American university should have found the 
meditative calm and the leisure necessary for the elaboration of such an 
imposing monument of American scholarship. Honor is also due, I feel, 
to Bryn Mawr College where Gillet was not only given the opportunity, 
but was, as he tells us, encouraged to devote himself so consistently to 
his magnum opus. 

If I may suggest a desideratum for the last volume of our edition it 
would be that Professor Gillet publish, perhaps in small print, a transla- 
tion into modern idiomatic English (of which he is a well-known con- 
noisseur) of the entire text, for, however minute and detailed his com- 
mentary may be, I do not believe that even an expert of Spanish 16th 
century poetry can easily understand the exact meaning of all the pas- 
sages of the vivacious, realistic dialogue which is Torres Naharro’s and 
the cause of our poet would be enormously helped if his works were made 
accessible to all friends of belles-lettres. In addition, it is not likely that 
anyone in the next hundred years could be as familiar with the thought 
and the language of our playwright as Professor Gillet himself. 

In the following I shall list some minor points of detail, either by way 
of question or continuation. 

Pronemio: Propalladia. To the excellent explanation of the title of 
T. N.’s works (= progymnasmata in Pallade, praeexercitamina in Minerva, 
etc.) one should perhaps add some remarks on the choice of a Greek title 
for a Renaissance work in the Spanish vernacular. This is in harmony 
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with the Latin tradition (Aeneidos, Epodon liber . . .) which required 
Roman poems to appear in Greek attire, also with medieval practice 
(OF Aeneidos as the title of Virgil’s epic)—and with Renaissance and 
post-Renaissance habits: cf. Gracidn’s Criticén, Moliére’s Misanthrope. 
Such a Greek title is generally not reproduced in the body of the work (in 
Moliére’s play the title serves to emphasize the relationship to Greek 
characterology). In T. N.’s case the pretentious Greek title is in marked 
contrast with his actual ignorance of Greek (Propalladia, a prothon!). 
CapituLo, II, 38: que la potencia al obiecto/de quien tiene tal concebto/no 
podrd dezir de no. Gillet: ‘que es imposible que a quien supo concebir tan 
alta ambicién, no le baste la facultad para realizarla.’ Rather: ‘que es 
imposible que la potencia [poética ] diga de no [ = deniegue la realizacién } 
al objeto [= al hombre] de quien tiene tal concepto.’ 

Cap. ITI, 88: Hazen de Dios tal extima/que les passan por encima/a mil 
cuentos de indulgencias. G.: ‘hazen tanta estima de Dios que agotan mil 
millones de indulgencias.’ I think the underlying metaphor to be the 
repeated sprinkling with the aspergillum that is compared to the handing 
out of pardons: ‘they [the clerics ] sprinkle them with millions of pardons.’ 

Cap. VII, 5: Aunque a mt de tal cuidado/sus dolores/me son tan altos 

fauores. I do not understand the reference to Keniston 2. 862 and 
would rather understand . . . ‘los dolores de tal cuidado [vuestro] me 
son favores,’ with sus pleonastic possessive instead of the definite article. 
Ver6nica 54. I would not take in figura del figurado (as well as in 
Encina’s su figura figurada) the participle to mean prefigurado; rather 
‘bodily represented.’ 
Retracto 159: Manrrique enriquescido (to which example should be 
added Cancién V, 13: Iudas, que das jubileo) is surely not the oldest 
Spanish pun with proper names, cf. Poema de Myo Cid: Bermudo mudo; 
Libro de buen amor: Cruz cruzada. Cf. M. R. Lida, RFH, II, 129. 

170: In labraldes vultos de fuego we should perhaps not connect vultos 
de fuego (‘monuments illuminated by many torches and candles’), but 
labraldes . . . de fuego ‘work with fire,’ ‘forge.’ 

Concitio 167: should cabezmordido, cabirpacido applied to tonsured 
monks not imply the notion of ‘moth-eaten > bald’? 


VERSOS EN LOOR DE LA VIRGEN, 26: pues a causa en quien se esmalta/ 
tanto bien quanto nos trazo/qué alabanga yré tan alta .. . ? not = ‘puesa 
causa [de la persona, i.e., Jesu Cristo] en quien se esmalta,’ but, as 21, 22 
shows: Vuestra bendita humildad, causa de nuestro consuelo, where the 
Virgin herself is the ‘cause’: ‘what praise can be equal to the primary 
cause in which there blooms so much good [Jesus ] that she brought us?’ 


DrA4LoGo DEL NascIMIENTO, 214: lirios y flores is not equal to Fr. fleurs- 
de-lys since we find also rosas y flores (Ser., II, 165 las rosas y flores), cf. 
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my article in Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, I: rosas, lirios are 
coordinated to flores. 

233: d’éstos touieron/el otro la lengua, y aquéste las manos. It would be 
simpler to make the pronouns refer not to ‘historians,’ but to the ‘times’ 
(tiempos, mentioned 232); it was the past that had lengua, while the pres- 
ent has only manos. 

240: [entonces no auta/la gran gente d’armas y el artilleria/que agora se 
halla por tantas naciones. . . .] Milan, los elmetes, Espluch, la belleza de 
los cosaletes, y en otras mil tierras las armas muy finas. G.: ‘Milan, los 
elmetes’ = ‘Milan [tanto vale como decir] los elmetes.’ Rather, as por 
tantas naciones 237 and en otras mil tierras 242 show, Milan, Espluch = 
en Milan, en Espluch, cf. adverbial phrases without preposition such as 
orillas, ribera del Tajo; casa de in Romance IV, 2. 

342: no diga que Dios le hizo siniestro. G: siniestro = con propensién 
natural al mal. Rather siniestro substantive (Dicc. Ac. s.v. siniestro 6) 
as in Fr. un sinistre: ‘God inflicted (undeserved) misfortune on him.’ 

396: Flamine Santo has surely nothing to do with flamen masc. ‘the 
Roman priest,’ ‘the Pope,’ but with famen neuter ‘the blowing of the 
wind,’ ‘the wind,’ ‘the spirit’: the TALL quotes s.v. flamen/2 a passage 
with flamine santo (repleta) ‘(filled with) the Holy Ghost’ from Juvencus 
which must have been in Torres Naharro’s mind. 

ADDICION DEL pIALOGO, 117: to the bibliography on soncas add my 
refutation in Rom. LXV 292 of Nicholson’s hypothesis (including a 
discussion of soncas). 

149: Ser quien era is left without comment: cf. my article on soy quien 
soy in NRFH, I, 113 seq. 

197: [sé] mds de mil [pullas] en wna rica. I think rica to be the It. 
riccio ‘hull of the chestnut,’ REW, 2897. 

218: The expression [ranilla, sarna . . .] lo saquen d’ o al cementerio 
is, I think, a contamination of lo saquen al cemeterio and do el cemeterio 
[se. esta]. 

222: quando dird el dauangello, the prothetic d- of davangelio can prob- 
ably not be compared with (d)amos. Cf. Ser., Intr. 109 también sé. . . 
hin al Dominos obisco/d’avangello de San Juan: d’avangelio is then ex- 
tracted from expressions such as saber d’avangelio or from [libro } d’avange- 
lio. 

Comepia Serapurna, Intr. 11: pernicotencia and its congeners are ex- 
plained by G. as nthil (> nicles) + potentia (and he would even add here 
E. persnickety); percundencia in turn would be based on Lt. percutere as 
would be entercotido, enpercotibre. Apart from the fact that Arag. 
niquitoso which Gillet relates to nihil is surely an iniquitosus (REW, 
4338), perhaps semantically influenced by nicles < nihil, I think rather 
that we have to do with a blend of the Latinism praepotentia (of which G. 
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himself had thought years ago in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal), perhaps 
also of plenipotentia, with offsprings from the Fr. terms outrecuidance, 
-é, -ant, cf. Ital. (s)tracotanza, -ato, Prov. outrecujat entrecujat trecudat, 
Catal. (ol)trecudat (Aguilé), forms that show the disintegration of the 
unusual prefix outre-(oltre-). Some of these forms (It., Prov., Catal.) 
may also have been the mediators between Fr. and Sp. The sayagués 
adjective entercotido ‘proud, uppish’ would literally correspond to prov. 
entrecujat (suffix -ido instead of -ado); the form terliquitencia would reflect 
an en jtercot-encia, and the -c- of the word family outrecuidance would be 
responsible for the alteration of prepotencia to percundencia ‘brawl, re- 
proach,’ pernicotencia ‘affectation’. The adjective enpercotibre (Com. 
Jacinta IV, 126) is interpreted by G. as meaning ‘intelligent,’ but it could 
as well mean in the particular situation ‘brazen, bold’ and would then 
be a variant of entercotido < outrecuidié (via *enpercotido). 

72: su mercé tetas de vaca; la moca pies de cabra; Dios guarde de mal, 
carilla perraza oyitos de gata seem to me to have nothing to do with the 
Greek accusative, but simply with the Indo-European type of bahuvrihi 
that survives in proper names such as Barbarossa, Longue-Espée etc. 
In fact we have here before us humorous nonce-proper names: we could 
as well print su mercé Tetas-de-vaca, la moca Pies-de-cabra etc. 

97: I do not believe that the type qué hazen de callar is kindred to the 
OF type faites moi escouter = écoutez-moi (the O.Sp. equivalent of which 
is mandar + inf.); rather must it be explained as a critical utterance: 
‘what are they doing being silent?’ ‘Why are they silent?’ (cf. que faites- 
vous de me regarder ainsi?) 

104: In the five splendid pages on expressions of the type quellotro‘ 
quellotrar I would only question the assertion that the concept ‘thinguma- 
bob’ has “received little attention”: cf. my article on It. buggero (includ- 
ing a treatment of Sp. quellotro) in Wérter u. Sachen VI 205. 

110 mazmordén: should this term not originally mean ‘captive’ and 
belong to mazmorra ‘prison’ (of Arabic crigin)? Mozmordos said of teeth 
in J. Ruiz could perhaps mean ‘curving inward’ (taken from the bowed 
head of the captive)? rr > rd like in marrén-Arag. mardano. 

195: On the inter-Romance type Dios te bendiga, la muchacha! cf. 
rather my article in Revisti Filologicd, I, 41 and Puscariu’s analysis in 
Etudes de linguistique roumaine, p. 459. 

Jornada I, 154: no puedo para mi/hauer traslado de ti/(ni rescebir un 
seruicio)? G.: ‘no puedo hacerte pasar a mi servicio.’ Perhaps parallel 
to Mallorcan no poderne traure l’entrellat ‘aus etwas nicht klug werden’ 
(= *en traslado, litt. ‘copy’ cf. Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen, p. 
185). Thus: ‘can I not have a clear picture of you?’ (the missing serv- 
ices would then be mentioned only in the next line). 
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348: (me da mui gran passién) el hecho d’esta muger. el hecho de esta 
mujer is equal to esta mujer, a periphrase reminiscent of Ital. tl fatto di 
(i fatti di) in the same function. Since T. N. uses this construction him- 
self in his Italianate part (III, 145 non tropo piazer mi resta/degli fatti di 
costui) we may assume el hecho de to be an Italianism. 

II, 17 seq. Mon plaer tot és defunt/ . . . y no puch guaynar lo joch, 
/st no fesem carta amunt./Emperd, lo mal és junt, de concert, y no voldrd, 
puig.... G. translates fer carta amunt (‘draw the highest card’) > 
‘ensefiar la mano’ and 21 seq. ‘pero el mal ha llegado de concierto [entre 
los dos] y 61 no querraé [ensefiar su mano, es decir, hablar francamente ].’ 
But the puig-sentence seems to speak only of unfortunate love and we 
may thus be allowed to give a more general meaning to the whole passage. 
Now if we compare the Latin lines 93-96 spoken by Teodoro which show 
in part similar rhymes: Adversitatibus junctis/venit in me sors crudelis; 
/vivus sum, tamen infeliz,/numerandus cum defuntis, we may translate 
thus: ‘. . . I can not win the game unles I [by chance] draw a high 
card. But misfortune has gathered itself together (adversitates junctae) 
deliberately [for an attack] and it will not allow [the best card to come 
up ].’ 

274: totes coses errades/pus prest poden ser reptades/que no venir en 
esmena. G.: esmena = Sp. esmena ‘rebaja’ (obviously from menos). 
But the Catalan esmena is surely equal to emendar used in line 278 (esmena 
= ‘enmienda, correccién,’ Aguilé) with Cat. nd > n. 

378: for en ladre, don traidor cf. Lexik. aus dem Katal. p. 23. 

III, 179 col broquier os las patiglia. G. corrects rightly broquieros, 
but changes patiglia into pariglia ‘he matches,’ translating the line in a 
to me ununderstable way. Should not pattiglia be = pattuglia ‘he 
patrols, watches’? The Spaniard patrols with his shield before the ladies 
as if to guard them from hideputas looking in fact to his own (amorous) 
advantage. 

246: Dunca; no voi? Che ti toco. As would appear from the preceding 
line: Tocami un poco la mano and from the following: fami parte d’il tuo 
foco,/dimilo pur di lontano, I conjecture the reading: Dunca no voi che ti 
toco? ‘do you not wish me to touch you?’ 

520: (No tengo en mi cosa pura, /ni saber ni coracén,/ni sentido ni razén,) 
ni mds de aquesta figura. G.: “a rounding-out formula” or figura = 
manera. No, aquesta figura = esta figura humana ‘I have nothing human 
left in me.’ 

IV, 220: “Cat. ginyar for enginyar seems to be unknown to the dic- 
tionaries”’: no, Diccionari Aguilé has it (with a quotation from Tirant lo 
Blanch). 


Comepi1a TropHea, Intr. 79: comengé alld d’achacarse,/no sé qué, en el 
paridero. I would omit the commas and translate achacarse ‘sobrevenir 
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un mal’ (Dice. hist.): ‘something began to go wrong in the accouchement 
of the child.’ 

109: with flocar frocar ‘pegar, dar golpes’ cf. mod. Prov. (a)floca 
‘garnir de houppes: orner, parer; terme]. de marine, battre, frapper’ 
(Mistral). 

184: Cada ruin nascié temprano. G.: ‘es siempre temprano para que 
nazca un ruin, i.e., no debiera nacer nunca.’ The proverb seems rather 
to be similar to German friih kriimmt sich was ein Haken werden will. 
Compare the previous lines: one praises some people for their virtue, 
antes s’iva por ay ‘before they went that. way i.e., the way of virtue [but 
now it’s different, ] which means that in general every rogue shows himself 
early to be what he is.’ One should notice the preterite (nascié) in the 
function of a Greek gnomic aorist. 

II, 53: A la fe que te la niego. G.: “la might refer to such a word as 
proposicién, or might simply be a feminine for an indefinite antecedent.” 
Rather print: A la fe—que te la niego—‘in true faith—which I deny to 
you (of which you have naught)— .. .’ 

IV, 251: the note on orates should be combined with that in Com. 
Tinellaria II, 118 about orats en Valencia and casa de Valencia. I do 
not quite understand why G. stops to discuss in the first passage the 
para-etymology orate (fratres) when he himself in the second shows us the 
prestige the Valencian casa de orates enjoyed in Spain—a prestige which 
explains the borrowing of Catalan orat (= Prov. aurat, from aura) > 
Sp. Ptg. orate. Cf. M. L. Wagner, NRFH, V, 225. 


ComMEpIA soLpapEsca I, 102: est6é esperando que llueva. G.: “ef. Fr. 
escouter s’ti pleut for estar aguardando,”’ but there is also implied a reference 
to the thirst that was mentioned 97 (deue andar muerto de sed). 

III, 59: I should not quote prefie (< Lt. praegnis) among the trun- 
cated participles.—I can not believe that vos no avéis paso en muestra, 
should be read pasé (> pasa(d)o) because of the quite different pasé 
manana. 

233: coso ‘thingumabob’ (also It. coso) has nothing to do with the 
metaplastic masculines or feminines (such as Madono, arzobispa) since 
it is a representative of the neuter (cf. Fr. machin), as I pointed out in 
the article in Wérter und Sachen mentioned above. 

IV, 46: The sipi, nopi ‘sf, no’ in the slang of Madrid (as well as the 
American yep and nope) are explained by G. as containing the first conso- 
nant of the word originally following the particle of assertion or negation: 
pues (as he explains the -p of yep, nope by p[artner, b[rother) parallel to 
buenos < bueno, sefior (one could also compare the Russian s- < (go)sudar 
‘lord’ added to words such as da, net, nu in the speech of inferiors). But in 
Sp. sipi, nopi and American yep, nope we have before us expressions, not 
of humility (which would forbid the speaker to pronounce the full word 
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and require him only to hint at it by the initial consonant), but of em- 
phatic self-assertion. I have often watched, with American speakers 
who wish to convey the impression that their assertion or negation is 
absolute and final, that pre-stage of yep and nope which consists in a 
strained closing of the lips in pronouncing yes and no—and it is this 
strain, I think, which, when released, produces the “explosive” -p in both 
languages. 

Comepia Tinevuaria I, 145: la pieza es bella. I believe the original 
meaning of the noun to be ‘a master-piece,’ i.e., ‘piece of work achieved 
by an apprentice in order to acquire the title of master,’ comparable to 
Fr. chef d’oewre, G. Meisterstick. 

II, 120: catilan magna rate. We have here to do not only with a 
Dantean reminiscence (the typically Catalan avara poverta), but also 
with a pun with cat. As to castiglian senza castello, this is a deliberate 
parody of the para-etymological medieval principle lucus a non lucendo. 

III, 160: yo que callo, quiero agora preguntallo. G.: yo que = ‘aunque 
yo. ...’ Rather: ‘I who am silent [= have been silent up to this 
moment ] should now like to ask.’ 

164: por mayor turco que fuese, coming after si podria comportallo, 
must convey a nuance of the traditional fatalism associated with the 
Turks. As G. himself states (ad V, 151), Suriano had, according to 
Portuguese opinion on which Torres Naharro depends, shown too much 
sympathy for the Mohammedans and could jokingly be identified with 
them by our author. Thus: ‘however much of a Turkish fatalist he 
may be.’ 

500: The expression en fin fin, is probably an Italianism (= alla fin 
fine) (the phrase is not included in G.’s list of Italianisms at the end of 
the volume). 

IV, 156: do se ataja. G. proposes the correct meaning ‘to conclude,’ 
but explains it from an obsolete meaning ‘to explore.’ Rather: ‘to 
abridge’ > ‘to summarize, conclude.’ 

397: on en un credo and similar expressions cf. my Aufsdtze, p. 214. 

422: Sp. cotal, It. cotale in the meaning membrum virile is obviously a 
Deckwort for cojén, coglione. Soto speak:co .. . tal(e). 

V 55: d’uno en uno is opposed to 61 de dos en dos, consequently the 
meaning of the passage can not be ‘one with the other, averaging them.’ 
Rather: ‘one by one’ > ‘taken as one individual alone’ (while los buenos 
padescen de dos en dos ‘suffer together’). 

188: Trich-Esguaz. G. points out that these two expressions must 
be German and correspond to the somewhat later Landsknecht expressions 
brindis [ < Germ. ich bring dir’s] and gar as, all ds (> MF. carousse Eng. 
carouse) : “‘Escalco is inviting his friend, first to clink glasses, then, to turn 
bottoms up.” Consequently since trich is G. trink, esguaz (not *esguaza!) 
can not have anything to do with Sp. esguazar ‘to carouse’ (in which 
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Malkiel, Rom. Phil., II, 71, has recognized an Italianism: < It. sguazzare, 
itself derived from aquatio > sguazzo, cf. Germ. schlemmen ‘to carouse’ 
from Schlamm ‘mud,’ sumpfen ‘to slum’ from Sumpf ‘bog’—and Eng. 
to slum), but must be a German word. I think that G. was well inspired 
in bringing to bear on our esguaz the German expression Broder guaz 
mentioned by the 12th cent. Provencal troubadour Peire de la Caravana 
in a context in which German speech is compared with the croaking of the 
frogs and the barking of the dogs: “‘Granoglas resembla [la gent d’Ale- 
manha ] en dir: broder, guaz;/lairan quant s’asembla cum cans enrabjaz.”’ 
Crescini and Bertoni thought that Broder, guaz represented Germ. Bruder 
and was?, words isolated at random from German speech by the Provengal 
troubadour. But how could such innocuous German words remind the 
Provengal of animal sounds? It must rather have been a typical situ- 
ation of German life in which the words Broder guaz could convey the 
impression of characteristically German barbarism. In addition, the 
Prov. -2 in guaz as representative of Germ. -s would be surprising. I may 
be allowed then to attempt a new solution for the controversial guaz, 
namely, the German onomatopeic interjection watz! attested in MHG in 
the 14th century in the compounds (Heinrich von Freiberg) orewetzelin 
‘Ohrfeige’ (‘slap’) and tanne-wezel ‘an epidemic of grippe’ in various texts, 
lit. ‘blow at the temple’, v. Lexer, and in the noun in modern dialects 
(Appenzell) wate ‘Stoss, Schlag,’ the Southern German watsche ‘slap’ 
being a variant of watz (DWb. and Kluge-Gétze, s.v. Watsche). Broder 
guaz in the 12th century O. Prov. text would then contain an earlier 
attestation of watz/, used in the “‘typically German” situation of clinking 
glasses with a boon companion in the same manner as the onomatopcas 
top top! kling klang or ting! ting! ting!/kling kling kling are used, DWb. 
s.v. kling). If this solution for guaz be accepted, the esguaz following 
tri(n)ch of Torres Naharro must also be a word referring to the clinking 
of glasses, following trinch just as klingen often follows trinken (DWb. 
s.v. klingen II, I e,B; one attestation from 16th c. Dutch: drinken en 
clinken). In order to explain the first syllalbe es- I should like to assume 
an interjection *swatz (*schwatz) parallel to watz for which the only 
evidence I can offer is a list of dialectal German words which must have 
meant originally ‘to spill, to wade, to splash,’ i.e., a meaning derived from 
the clinking of glasses full with wine: Silesian schwetzen ‘to spill liquids, 
to have diarrhea’ (‘‘Flissigkeit verschiitten, dass es klatscht’”’), Austrian 
schwaz’n ‘diarrhea’ (DWD., s.v. schwatzen 6).1 The usual meaning of the 
modern word family schwatzen, attested as late as 1300, is ‘to chatter, 
to gossip,’ but I suppose in spite of the quite different explanations given 

1 Cf. also the MHG stem swdz- to spill (to which *swatz- would be the inten- 


sive, cf. rizen, mod. Germ. reissen—riizen) represented by swdz ‘Ausguss, Aus- 
schutt’, merswdz ‘‘Meerschaum, speia’ (Lexer). 
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by DWb. and Kluge-Gétze the meaning ‘to splash’ to be the original one 
from which ‘to chatter’ developed secondarily (cf. Fr. barboter ‘to wade’ 
> ‘to chatter’). Thus esguaz following trich in our passage means, not 
‘bottoms up,’ but ‘clink your glass (so that it spills).’ 

247: for mona ‘tipsiness’ cf. Riegler, ‘““Tiernamen fiir Rausch,” 
W oérter und Sachen, VI, 194 seq. 

Comep1a YMENEA, Intr. 119 acrds < atrds, cf. pop. Fr. cravail < travail, 
Sp. crema < trema. 

II, 1: habla callando. The meaning of callar discovered by G., ‘to 
lower one’s voice,’ is understandable, given the etymology: the nautical 
term calare < xaday ‘to lower the veils.’ 

4: The sentence quoted from Vives may go back to Augustine: Cf. 
De genesi ad litteram, XII, 16 where it is stated that light is the simplest 
element, closest to the soul, whereas in the objects of the other senses light 
is mixed with other matters (dark air, liquids, earth etc.) and therefore 
‘illumination’ by the visual sense is superior to the knowledge granted by 
the other four senses (R. Allers, “St. Augustine’s doctrine on Illumina- 
tion,” Franciscan Studies, XII, 1, p. 27), and particularly Confessiones, 
X, 35 (in connection with concupiscentia): “Ad oculos enim proprie videre 
pertinet. Utimur autem hoc verbo etiam in ceteris sensibus cum eos ad 
cognoscendum intendimus. Neque enim dicimus: audi quid rutilet; aut, 
olfac quam niteat; aut, gusta quam splendeat; aut, palpa quam fulgeat: 
videri enim dicuntur haec omnia. Dicimus autem non solum, vide quid 
luceat, quod soli oculi sentire possunt, sed etiam vide quid sonet; vide quid 
oleat, vide quid sapiat, vide quam durum sit. Ideoque generalis expe- 
rientia sensuum concupiscentia . . . oculorum vocatur, quia videndi 
officium in quo primatum oculi tenent, etiam ceteri sensus sibi de simili- 
tudine usurpant, cum aliquid cognitionis explorant.” 

17: una vez y mas de dos may be explained by . . . y mas [la vez] de 
dos with de dos taking the place of an ordinal (cf. Judeo-Sp. las de tres 
= ‘las terceras’ and my article ZRPh., XLV, 6 seq.). 

IV, 150: with antuviar developing the connotation ‘treachery’ which 

may be explained, as Percivale-Minsheu does, ‘to come behind one and 
strike him,’ ep. It. pigliare in giro ‘to cheat.’ 
Comepia Jacinta IV, 167: a quien ellas y sus nombres/no precian en los 
salvados. G. has recognized the “amplifying expression,” but does not 
give its origin which must be Dios (la Virgen) y sus nombres, cf. my article 
Dieu et ses noms in PMLA, LVI, 13 seq. -As to salvado as an expression of 
minimum value cf. M Fr. bran! (Rabelais). 

201: qudl harta/que el didblo la tomasse/si d’alguno se agradasse? G. 
admits a complicated “inversion of the conjunctions” que and si. I 
would rather assume a blend of the two constructions: ‘what is surprising 
about the devil taking her if he likes her?’ + ‘if he likes anybody he takes 
him.’ 
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90: afufarse ‘to flee’ is obviously connected with the Romance onoma- 
topeic stem fuf- ‘to blow, to blow away’ (FEW).—How can Gillet with 
his fine sense for word-formation identify Sp., Fr. Argot caire ‘money’ 
with Sp. caer? The word is obviously of Provengal origin: caire (< quad- 
rum) in the meaning ‘aside’ (Mod. Prov. metre de caire ‘mettre de cdté, 
économiser’), that is ‘money (put aside, saved)’ (Sainéan, Les sources de 
Vargot ancien starts from a meaning ‘face (of a coin)’ which seems unat- 
tested). 

Comepia Catamita II, 367: armar redafio. G.: re- + dafio. Given the 
verb armar, a derivative from red would be in order: redanho attested in 
Ptg. by REW (in another meaning), redefia as a kind of net appears in 
the DA.: ‘Does he think a man is blind and cannot prepare an ambush?’ 

III 20: Mas azogue que es amor. G.: ‘No [temblando como azogue ] 
mas [como] azogue que [en realidad] es amor.’ I should take mas = 
mucho (M. L. Wagner, ZRPh., XLIV, 593: era mds ladrén! ‘he was very 
much of a thief!’) and the que-sentence for the emotional equivalent of 
el amor es [en efecto] azogue. This I would translate: ‘love is very much 
mercury.’ 

247: quien diablos, cf. also Ptg. diabro(s) in the same function. 

IV 29: yo el pagado: I should say that not “‘the positive pagado” alone, 
but the positive + determined article has the power of a superlative 
(una espada de las buenas del mundo, un des bons diners que j’ aie faits). 


Comepia AquiLana, Intr. 19: why speculate about a possible connection 
of Sp. troja with Indo-Eur. *drukos(!) instead of mentioning the Fr. 
cognate trousse and leave clarification of the whole family to the future? 

104: tomé y murié. Cf. Russian (Chechov) ¢ on voz’mi i umri (his- 
torical imperative) ‘and he: take and die!’> ‘and he suddenly died’; 
kak ia voz’mt i poidt ich letit’ i uéit’? (lit. ‘how shall I take and go cure 
and teach them?’) ‘how should I go and start curing and teaching them?’ 

197: a cavar, que es un mysterio. G. ‘que es cosa de su oficio.’ Or 
perhaps: ‘que es un Ifo’ (like 16th cent. Fr. mystére ‘chose compliquée’). 

274: y el hombre se reco(n)quilla ‘se retira.’ Should this verb not be a 
Gallicism, namely one of the original forms of the Fr. verb se recroque- 
viller, such as se recoquiller (attested in the 14th cent.), from coquille ‘to 
withdraw within one’s shell’? Extremadura reconquiyo ‘remorse’ could 
then be explained as a postverbal noun from the same verb in the meaning 
‘to withdraw (out of a sense of remorse)’. 

I, 313: el inuesible [fuego ]/que Ecuba se vié parir. This seems to me 
an allusion, rather than to Hector, to the other son of Hecuba, Paris, who 
by his abduction of Helen caused the Trojan war and thus the fire which 
consumed Troy: one remembers Horace’s ode I, 15 about the perfidus 
pastor which culminates precisely in the vision of burning Ilion (uret 
Achaicus) ignis Pergameas domos. The fire is invesibdle, i.e., still invisible 
at the time of Paris’ birth. 
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II, 44: Mas con esta agua bendita/ te baptizo el ahijado. G.: ‘obscene 
meaning.’ But since blows must be meant (cf. 47 Santigote las orejas/ y 
el ojo te descalabro) could bautizar el ahijado not mean something like 
descalabrar la mollera, romper la fé de bautismo, la crisma? El ahijado- ‘the 
fontanel, that part of the head of the infant on which the water of 
baptism is poured (whereby the child becomes the godson of his god- 
father).’ 

138: Phrases such as Adam y adivas, Adan y adreva, Adan y Esgueva 
seem to testify to a popular assimilation of the name Eve to Adam: 
*Adam et Adeva (perhaps in consequence of a false separation of the 
words, et Eva, ed Eva of the type attested in S4 de Miranda: Adao e 
Deva). Of this assimilation we find also traces in Old Provengal: I 
remember having read a remark of Schultz-Gora in this regard, but 
am not able now, even with the help of our great Provengalist, Professor 
Kurt Lewent, to retrace it. But Professor Lewent has pointed out 
to me a passage which may have provoked Schultz-Gora’s comment: 
the two lines 18 of the pendant songs of Albertet de Sistaron and Aimeric 
de Belenoi, printed by Appel in his edition of Bernart de Ventadorn, pp. 
294-295: in his critical text Appel adopts both times the reading of certain 
manuscripts na Eva., relegating nazeua, azeua, naceua which appear in 
other manuscripts to the critical apparatus and referring us for various 
parallel cases to Levy, suppl.-Wb., s.v. na, who for two other passages 
(Gavaudan, Ev. Nicodemi) suggests as true reading of ms. nazeua a 
n’azeva. Clearly then, Azeva must have been quite seriously coined on 
Azan (< Adam): cf. in the Bible text ZRPh., XXI, 438 Azam e Azeva 
(Suchier, Denkmdler prov. Lit., I, 572, assumed for Adeva, Azeva “falsche 
Abtrennung” from naz Eva and in the latter “hiatus-tilgendes z’’). I 
wonder if the ‘“‘whimsical” Spanish forms Estevan and Esgueva do not 
ultimately go back to O. Prov. Azeva just as Dante’s Nanfosse is a reflex- 
ion of the O. Prov. name of the king: n’Anfos. As for the form Esgueva 
(< Prov. Azeva) the -gu- reflects an anticipative assimilation of the y in 
the middle of the word: *Azueya > Esgueva. 

376: the pattern, intuitively reconstructed by Mr. Gillet, of a medie- 
val love song built on an anaphora with the substantivized infinitive has 
been attested by me in my article on Jorge Manrique in NRFH, IV, 
17: in the OF *Aucassin et Nicolette, VII: 


Nicolete, biax esters, 

biax venirs et biax alers, 
biax deduis et dous parlers 
biax borders et biax jouers, 
biax baisiers, biax acolers, 
por vos sui si adolés 
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and in the Roman de la Rose: 


Tcis venirs, icis allers 
Tcis velliers, icis parlers. . . . 


Leo Spirzer 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Espronceda y Lord Byron. By Esteban Pujals. (Anejos de Cuadernos 
de Literatura, 7.) Instituto “Miguel de Cervantes,” Madrid, 1951: 
510 pages. 


This extensive study, said by its publishers to be the first work of com- 
parative literature published in Spain, won the premio Menéndez Pelayo 
in 1949. It is one of the most beautiful examples of book manufacture 
to emanate from Spain in recent years. Beautiful paper and typography 
and attractive illustrations make it a delight to behold. However, there 
is one very serious defect, the inexcusably careless proofreading. The 
book contains copious quotations from Byron’s poems. These are 
garbled by compositors, who prefer to spell my as muy, the verb is as si, 
etc. in an effort to make English resemble Spanish. Many similar howl- 
ers abound. It is niggling criticism to pounce upon an occasional mis- 
print; but in the English portion of this work there are hundreds of mis- 
prints. Sefior Pujals knows his English, and one is forced to conclude 
that the proofs were read without his personal supervision. A new print- 
ing is indicated. 

The first part contains biographies of Byron and Espronceda. These 
are based entirely on secondary sources. Scholars will look in vain for 
new data. In the case of Espronceda nothing is added to what we al- 
ready knew from the writings of Solis, Cortén, and Cascales. Next come 
résumés of the works of the two poets. There is little criticism here. So 
the scholar in quest of new facts is tempted to dismiss the first 200 pages as 
padding. But Spanish readers to whom this study is addressed, un- 
familiar with Byron, will find here much instruction and pleasant reading, 
amena lectura. 

In Part Three the author comes to grips with his subject. Here the 
Plutarchian parallelism is driven home. The tumultuous lives and loves 
and political activities of the two poets had much in common. Both 
suffered Weltschmerz, each indulged in romantic irony. Their philo- 
sophical beliefs are minutely analyzed. Sefior Pujals is as interested in 
differences as in similarities, because he rightly resents the ““Espronceda 
the Spanish Byron” cliché. It appears that Byron had far greater ability 
to invent a story, far more feeling for nature. Nature interested Espron- 
ceda little. Byron’s love adventures were less tragic than Espronceda’s 
one great disillusion. Espronceda’s love of Spain was greater than 
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Byron’s for England. It is a valuable contribution to have all these 
matters so carefully brought together. 

In his last section Pujals cites eight of Churchman’s most conclusive 
instances of Byron’s influence upon Espronceda and attempts very weakly 
to minimize their importance. No critic unbiased by chauvinistic preju- 
dice will fail to see that Churchman proved that Byron’s influence upon 
Espronceda was great. The only valid criticism of Churchman’s method 
is to state that he overproved his case. Certain of his rapprochements 
may be mere romantic commonplaces and the source may well be some 
other author than Byron. 

Pujal’s final conclusion is: ‘En el caso de Espronceda el término 
imitacién es inexacto.”” One cannot agree with this opinion. Admitting 
that Espronceda was not a slavish imitator and that he often improved 
upon his sources, the fact remains that he was one of the most imitative 
of poets. He took his good wherever he found it. Spaniards are need- 
lessly touchy on this point. Who calls a musical composer a plagiarist 
because he takes a folk theme and uses it as a motive for a symphony? 

Both Churchman and Pujals by limiting their comparisons to Byron 
convey a false impression. Espronceda was influenced by Lista, Melén- 
dez, Herrera, Ossian, Goethe, Béranger, Scott, Hugo, De Vigny, Barbier, 
Joseph De Maistre, and others. Espronceda’s originality consists in his 
marvelous, harmonious poetic diction. He emerges from every investiga- 
tion as a great poet, but his fame is not served by blinking facts. 

La Jolla, California GrorGce TyLter NortTsup 


Vida y obra de Sarmiento en stntesis cronolégica. By Julia Ottolenghi. 
Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, 1950: 387 pages. 


This study attempts to provide a reasonably detailed yet concise 
chronological account of Sarmiento’s long and complex life. It is based 
upon Sarmiento’s own writings and upon a wide variety of other sources 
both primary and secondary. For example, Miss Ottolenghi’s bibliog- 
raphy includes such items as the Sarmiento material in the Archivo 
General de la Nacién as well as such familiar books as Alberto Palcos’ 
Sarmiento. With the exception of one private collection of Sarmiento 
papers, Archivo particular de Dofia Marta Navarro, most of the material 
presented has been well studied by previous writers. If Miss Ottolenghi’s 
findings are indicative of the quality of the Navarro collection, it would 
not seem that the papers were of major importance. 

In general, Miss Ottolenghi’s book is painstaking and thorough. One 
feels immediately that the author is wholly at home among the bewilder- 
ing complexities of Sarmiento’s life and works, and that she deals with 
the historical background of nineteenth-century Argentina easily and 
enjoyably. 

A certain unevenness in the presentation of events is somewhat dis- 
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turbing to the reader. At times major events seem to be touched upon 
too lightly and at others, unimportant happenings seem overemphasized. 
Also, Miss Ottolenghi’s decision not to include a subject matter index is 
puzzling, since such an index would greatly increase the usefulness of the 
book. This is particularly so because so many of Sarmiento’s hundreds of 
speeches and articles bear cryptic and mysterious titles giving no indica- 
tion of their content. 

Miss Ottolenghi concludes her book with a bibliography subdivided 
into such sections as “Sarmiento costumbrista,” ‘Sarmiento agricultor,”’ 
or “Sarmiento y otros hombres ilustres.” Although the bibliography is 
not complete, it is useful and certainly up-to-date. As a whole, Vida y 
obra de Sarmiento en stntesis cronolégica will be valuable indeed to students 
who are in the process of discovering Sarmiento. Scholars who have 
already succumbed to the fascination of the great statesman will probably 
find Miss Ottolenghi’s book less rewarding. 

Bryn Mawr College Dorotuy N. MARSHALL 


Literatura mexicana siglo XX. 1910-1949. Primera Parte. Gutas biblio- 
graficas. Segunda Parte. Por José Luis Martinez. Antigua 
Libreria Robredo, México, 1949-1950: xv + 360, 302 paginas. 
Parece difundirse més y mds la manera “azorinesca” de publicar 

libros: cuando hay un nimero suficiente de articulos y notas en revistas o 

periédicos, ete., se forma con ello un volumen. No hay implicacién de 

desprecio en lo anterior. En numerosos casos tal tendencia nos ha conser- 

vado el alma de p4ginas que hubiesen perecido con el papel de la revista o 

periédico que les daba caduco cuerpo. Un ejemplo entre varios: las dos 

ediciones de la Literatura espafiola siglo XX del llorado Pedro Salinas. 

En 1946, la Secretaria de Educacién Piblica de México dié a la 
imprenta un grueso volumen intitulado Mézico y la cultura. En él cola- 
boraron varios y competentes autores en las correspondientes manifes- 
taciones culturales. Algunos de los capftulos de ese libro—los de Justino 
Fernéndez y de Alfonso Reyes, por ejemplo—fueron meros brotes que 
luego habfan de crecer en forma independiente. 

Las primeras noventa paginas del volumen que considero aqui—lo 
mas sdélido y coherente—llevan como titulo Panorama de la literatura 
contempordnea y son la germinacién y fructificacién de las paginas 429 
a 472 de la colaboracién de José Luis Martinez en M ézico y la cultura. 
Asi lo recuerda el autor en su “Nota preliminar.” 

Un aspecto original y de interés, aunque delicado y controvertible por 
su {ndole misma, es el de ocuparse en los autores que todavia viven, o en 
los que, por su desgracia literaria, sobreviven a sus obras. Ha sido 
siempre diffcil en el mundo literario hispdnico el hallar informacién sobre 
lo de nuestros dias. 
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E] Panorama se abre con una pagina sobre la transicién “Del moder- 
nismo a la nueva literatura,” para pasar luego mds detenidamente al 
estudio del “Ateneo de la Juventud.” Algunos de los atenefstas, Gon- 
zélez Martinez, Vasconcelos, Reyes, Torri, Gémez Robelo, Acevedo, 
ser4n estudiados mds al pormenor en otros articulos reunidos en el libro 
(pags. 178-180; 265-279; 280-285; 287-290; 291-292; 293-295). 

En el mismo apartado se nos presenta a Gonzélez Martinez' y a 
Lépez Velarde, dos de los maéximos poetas mexicanos. Aquél, ateneista, 
y éste que “sin la formacién ni el contacto con aquel grupo . . . resolvié 
su obra por su propio camino. . . .” 

Bajo el rubro “La literatura de vanguardia” se estudia el importante 
grupo de Contempordneos. Desde los dias de Manuel Eduardo de Goros- 
tiza ha sido tradicién en México cultivar el raro arte de Paul Claudel de 
llevar con sin igual desembarazo y delicadeza, en el mismo portafolio, 
los papelotes consulares o diplomdticos y las finas cuartillas llenas de 
renglones irregulares.?, Contempordneos contribuyé tal vez mds que 
ninguna otra generacién a tal arte. Asif Genaro Estrada, Manuel Maples 
Arce, Jaime Torres Bodet, José Gorostiza, Gilberto Owen (recientemente 
fallecido en Filadelfia y de cuya poesia quisiéramos leer algo mds que la 
escueta mencién de su nombre en la pdgina 37). 

De las dltimas generaciones literarias, la de Taller y Tierra Nueva son 
estudiadas con imparcialidad y penetracién. Tierra Nueva, revista asi 
bautizada por Alfonso Reyes, tuvo una corta vida de quince nimeros 
(1940 a 1942). En ella colaboraron—descontados los mayores, Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, Gonzdlez Martinez, el propio Reyes—entre otros Jorge 
Gonzalez Duran y el mismo José Luis Martinez. Fué una revista estu- 
diantil en la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, pero que tuvo para su genera- 
cién y las siguientes un importante papel. Uno de sus alentadores fué el 
propio José Luis Martinez que modestamente calla su nombre y en ella 
aparecen algunos de sus primeros ensayos y poemas. 

Nuestro autor est4é apenas por alcanzar la corta edad que Garcilaso 
vivié en la tierra. Con todo—sefial de inquieta actividad literaria en 
México—ya puede volver la vista atrds y hablar de “las Gltimas promo- 
ciones literarias.’”’ Las forman escritores que andan por sus veinte afios. 
De interés, dentro de ese capftulo, la ojeada a la literatura y grupos 
literarios en provincia. De capital importancia las pdginas sobre los 
“Espafioles en el destierro”’ y su produccién en México: Moreno Villa o 
Francisco Giner de los Rios, entre muchos. 

Termina esta primera parte en una “Recapitulacién final” con la 


‘El propio José Luis Martinez—ningtin parentesco con el recientemente 
desaparecido don Enrique—ha reunido una serie de pdginas de varios autores 
sobre La obra de Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez (México, 1951). 

* Véase Alfonso Reyes, “Los literatos en el Servicio Exterior de México,” 
pp. 156-164 de su Norte y Sur (1925-1942), México, 1944. 
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constatacién de la importancia creciente del ensayo y de la critica, y con 
la pregunta-afirmacién de la madurez de las letras mexicanas.* 

El resto del volumen esté formado por una serie desigual de articulos 
que vienen reunidos en cinco grupos: ‘“‘Otros panoramas,”’ “‘Poesta, Novela, 
Ensayo y Varia.’”’ De todo hay aqui en longitud, calidad y diversidad. 

En el siglo XX en México, ademas de la seria investigacién arqueo- 
légica y antropolégica del pasado indigena, hay en literatura un renovado 
interés indigenista. En este terreno, hay un espacio dedicado en la parte 
“Novela” al Quetzalcéatl—tan distinto del de Lawrence—de Ermilo 
Abreu Gémez. Y en el dltimo capitulo, “Varia,” hay pdginas mds 
extensas sobre ‘Literatura indfgena moderna.” Se estudia allf a dos 
yucatecos, Médiz Bolio y Abreu Gémez, y a un oaxaquefio, Henestrosa. 
Fueron escritas en 1942 como introduccién a una antologia.‘ Aquf se 
hallan ligeramente modificadas. 

Con ingredientes de tan diversa proeedencia, la unidad del libro deja 
que desear. Por otra parte, muchos de los articulos reunidos se remontan 
a ocho y nueve afios, a las primeras armas literarias del autor. Carece 
el volumen de indice alfabético, que es menester buscar en el segundo— 
Gutas bibliograéficas—donde fué compilado por el editor José Porrtia 
Turanzas. 

Tiene ese segundo tomo varios méritos. El principal, sin duda, el de 
hacer asequible por vez primera todo ese acervo bibliogréfico. Se da, 
en forma casi exhaustiva, la Bibliografta de la literatura mexicana, 1910- 
1949, en las pdginas 11 a 130, luego la de Antologtas, Algunos estudios 
criticos, y Bibliografias. Se pasa después a otra de las novedades de 
mérito, la némina de revistas literarias de 1910 a 1949, cantera por 
explotar para la historia completa de la literatura mexicana. Su nimero 
en cuarenta afios es asombroso, aunque su vida en muchos casos haya 
sido effmera: doscientas quince. Algunas son transplantadas de Espafia, 
como la malaguefia Litoral, o florecen en México con savia espafiola: 
Romance, Ruedo ibérico—tan valleinclanescamente bautizada. (Véase el 
capitulo “Espafioles en el destierro,” del primer volumen, pags. 73-75.) 

Hay unas cuantas omisiones. Por ejemplo, para el tema del paisaje 
en la literatura mexicana, se cita el ensayo de Maples Arce, pag. 75 
(aunque fuera de la seccién “‘Algunos estudios criticos,”’ como fuera de 
ella estan el estudio de Azuela sobre la novela, algunos de YAdfiez) pero se 
omite el precursor ensayo de Hans-Dietrich Disselhoff, Die Landschaft in 
der mezikanischen Lyrik, Halle, 1931. Con todo, representa un trabajo 
serio y bien organizado. 


Bryn Mawr College Manvet Aucaré 
* Véase el estudio de José Luis Martinez “La emancipacién literaria de His- 


panoamérica,” en Cuadernos Americanos, IX (1950), y X (1951). 
4 Literatura indigena moderna (México, 1942). 
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Historia de la lengua espafiola. By Rafael Lapesa. Segunda edicién, 
corregida y aumentada. LEscelicer, 8. L., Madrid-Buenos Aires, 
n.d. [1951]: 383 pages. 

Professor Lapesa’s admirably conceived and executed history of the 
Spanish language, first printed nine years ago, is again available in a re- 
vised and enlarged edition. Doubly welcome it now is. The first edi- 
tion contained a few more than 250 pages of text, the second contains a 
few more than 325. It is my impression that the author has above all 
reworked the opening pages, which are concerned with the dawning of 
history in Spain, the sections dealing with Golden Age pronunciation, 
syntax and vocabulary and the sections on stylistics, though revision and 
expansion reach to all corners. He has also expanded the indices and on 
the other hand withdrawn the brief anthology of texts found at the end 
of the first edition. All of these changes are, in my opinion, for the better- 
ment of the book. The author has moreover systematically and notably 
enlarged the bibliographies, now listing such a wealth of titles, especially 
of contemporary publications, as could leave not even the most captious 
dissatisfied. Incidentally, the abundance of publications on linguistic 
subjects in Spain within the last ten or more years must command almost 
anyone’s respect and also be a tax upon the time of the busy teacher. 
The attractiveness of the revised edition is further enhanced by the in- 
clusion of maps in color, a factor which greatly facilitates their use. In 
short, one can hardly do more than praise the work and be grateful to 
the author for the thorough-going care with which he has revised his 
book, already excellent in ‘ts original form, comprising even then the 
detailed treatment which rendered it the most suitable text and reference 
work in existence for the use of graduate and other students who mean to 
go thoroughly into all aspects of the subject. Such is the sanity of the 
author, such his wise conservatism of statement, so great his familiarity 
with the literature of the field, such his attention to reviews of the earlier 
printing, that there remains very little to censure. The following com- 
ments are not therefore in the nature of fault-finding but will serve rather 
to suggest subjects treated in the course of the book and occasionally to 
point to other facets of a problem than those the author has had the space 
to present. 

The first pages, dealing with the pre-Roman peoples of Spain, have 
been considerably expanded in accord with present-day thinking on the 
Ligurians, the Illyrians, the ambrones and less remote successors within 
the confines of the Iberian peninsula. Shadowy though the period must 
remain, it is not without its fascination for the linguist, who looks eagerly 
for the last word on its contribution to the history of words like perro 
(p. 33), now deemed Celtic; gordo (p. 34); the Latin noun plumbum > 
plomo and the suffixes -asco, -osco, -usco (p. 15), -teco (p. 31) and -weco 
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(pp. 24, 31). Professor Lapesa is partisan (p. 31) to the theory of the 
pre-Roman origin of the patronymic -z (e.g., Lépez) but he grants (p. 89) 
that it may have spread with the help of Gothic personal names with a 
Latinized genitive in -rict. Among the Celtic words of Spanish I have 
seen listed in no book, I believe, are the words mina and caterva, which 
was, to be sure, introduced through Latin in later Roman times. Cf. J. 
Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman Italy (London, 1937), p. 156. 

So numerous are the bibliographical citations that it is almost 
superfluous to make an addition but in view of his stature perhaps it 
would not be out of order to include a title for Saint Isidore of Seville, 
e.g., Fray Justo Pérez de Urbel, San Isidoro de Sevilla, Barcelona, 1940, 
second edition, 1945. Professor Lapesa introduces Isidoro on pp. 34 ff., 
70 and 90. For a comparable, if not equal, importance the celebrated 
translator Don Raimundo (p. 97) might warrant inclusion of A. Génzalez 
Palencia, El arzobispo don Raimundo de Toledo, Barcelona, 1942. 

On page 68 the author lists ochubre as a seemingly normal variant or 
equivalent of octubre, as indeed does Menéndez Pidal (Manual de gramd- 
tica histérica espafiola, §2; the reading goes back at least to the second 
edition of the Manual). As this form does not appear in the dictionaries 
usually consulted nor in the familiar handbooks either, I can not help 
wishing that its history were presented in greater detail. Is it dialectal, 
is it ancient, is it popular (in the scientific sense)? 

Among the Latin words which have assumed a specialized meaning in 
Spain (p. 70) an item of interest, not listed by the author, is cibata, food 
for beasts and man > cebada, barley. As in Late Latin, according to the 
statement of Harper’s Dictionary, cebada was “fodder” for both men and 
animals in the Poema de Mio Cid (vv. 420, 428, 5817, 827). When was 
its meaning restricted to that of “barley’’? Another word with the 
meaning of which writers of textbooks are ungenerous is urris, called 
vascona in the revised edition (p. 42) but ibérica in the first (p. 32). The 
word seemingly appears in Calagurris (called Kaldgouris by the Greeks) 
> Calahorra and in Gracchurris. {Qué significa urris? Con qué pala- 
bras vascas se relaciona? 

Professor Lapesa’s book has been very carefully proof-read and 
a list of erratas advertidas is appended. Is Meyer-Libke (Wdérterbuch, 
9483) wrong or should waidanjan (p. 81 of the Historia) be preceded by 
an asterisk? 

It is noteworthy that the author now (p. 118) considers the palatali- 
zation of Latin intervocalic lJ and nn as belonging to the period of 
primitive Spanish, that is, the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries ap- 
proximately, rather than to the Visigothic epoch (p. 74 of the first 
edition). 

In the two chapters (II and III) which present the subjects of Span- 
ish Latin and Vulgar Latin as observed in Spain it may and should be 
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noted that the author favors (pp. 58, 91) the idea that Latin c + e, i 
came first to be pronounced approximately like Castilian ch, the dental 
value of ts (or ds between vowels) only coming into general existence in 
the first centuries of the Reconquest (pp. 118, 102). In its relation to the 
broader problem of the evolution in Romance of c + e, ¢ (Grandgent, 
Vulgar Latin, §§258 ff; Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, §§57a, 
165), that is, the apparent conflict of ts and ch in Old French cerf, Old 
Spanish ciervo, Italian cervo, it is good to have this outright statement for 
the evolution of Spanish. 

Though to list an item is not necessarily to accept it, for complete 
up-to-dateness it may be set down that the etymon of such a standard 
illustration as the Visigothic derivation of aleve (p. 87) has within recent 
years been questioned, Professor Leo Spitzer thinking the word to be 
Arabic (MLN, LXI [1946], 419-423). 

In view of the universality of the assertion, and Professor Lapesa is 
in harmony with general practice (p. 108), that -4 is usually of Arabic 
provenience, it might be well to call the attention of students to the fact 
that in a fairly long list of nouns like rubt, colibri, berbiqut, even nebli (ac- 
cording to Meyer-Liibke [ W érterbuch, 5904], who can be wrong), frenest, 
the Americanism yaravi and possibly bisturi the termination is not Arabic. 
For those whose interest is not linguistic a special value attaches itself to 
the material of pp. 108-109, reflecting Professor Américo Castro’s studies 
of the phenomena. I mean the translation into Spanish words, of what- 
ever origin, of Arabic concepts, with the consequent creation of meanings 
such as those assigned to Old Spanish puridad, sombra = protection, dialec- 
tal pazo, the phrase ojo de agua, etc. 

For the period of medieval Spanish of much importance is the author’s 
extended study, which has, since the publication of the revised Historia, 
appeared in the Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, II, 158-226, of 
forms like noch=noche, fuert=fuerte, etc., which seem to be chiefly due to the 
speech habits of French dignitaries, erudites or copyists (Historia, pp. 
121; 144, note; 167). Worthy of mention in regard to the scholarly ac- 
tivities of Alphonso the Learned is the paper of E. 8. Procter, ‘The 
Scientific Activities of the Court of Alfonso X of Castile: The King and his 
Collaborators,’”” MLR, XL (1945), 12-29. 

It is common practice (e.g., Lapesa, Historia, p. 134) to state that the 
source of Old Spanish amidos is invitus. This leads to the conclusion 
that the Latin form is that of the adjective invitus, -a, -uwm. Conceding 
that adjectives have long functioned as adverbs and that nominative 
forms are at times the ancestors of Spanish nouns and adjectives, can it 
be shown that these phenomena are responsible for amidos or is it safer to 
say that the s is adverbial, as in so many adverbs and adverbial phrases, 
ancient and modern, like antes, mientras, etc. (cf. Ford, Old Spanish Read- 
ings, p. 183)? 
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A form of more than orthographical concern is the don used with such 
regularity in the Poema de Mio Cid before feminine names like Elvira and 
Urraca. Was this don pronounced with an ene or an efie, the copyist 
omitting the tilde because of the similarity of the form to masculine don 
or because he knew that final n’s rarely bore the sign? Is the statement 
of Correas (Arte grande de la lengua castellana, edition of Vifiaza, p. 122) 
apropos: “Algunos viejos, con nombres que comienzan en A, dizen Dofi 
Alonso, Dofi Alvaro, Dofi Antonio’? Did the copyist of the Poema, who 
was even mds viejo than Correas’ oldsters, also say Dotti Elvira, regardless 
of the spelling? Don, with an ene, arose properly in conjunctions with 
nouns that began with consonantal sounds. 

Though Professor Lapesa wisely does not call Nebrija’s grammar a 
“first,” making as he does (pp. 189-91) due allowance for earlier works 
which can hardly be designated otherwise than “grammatical,” it is ap- 
propriate to recall that there appears to be a Gaelic grammar, attributed 
to one Ceannfaelad, of the middle of the seventh century (cf. Seumas 
MacManus, Story of the Irish Race [New York, 1945], pp. 222, 227; 
Eoin (John) MacNeill, Phases of Irish History [Dublin, 1920], p. 176; I 
owe this information and these references to Mr. Richard J. Bourke). It 
is therefore, bearing in mind Dante’s claims, unwise to call Nebrija’s 
grammar “‘the first in the modern languages,’ let alone “the first in the 
Latin languages,’’ a temptation into which some of us are inclined to fall, 
though Professor Lapesa is not of their number. 

On page 242 the author makes the familiar statement which implies 
that combinations of infinitive and object pronoun like hablallo ( = hablarlo) 
were limited to poetry in the seventeenth century. Such restriction 
of use is in line with the assertion of Menéndez Pidal in the Manual, §108; 
the reading goes back at least to the second edition (the first not being 
at the moment available to me). Possibly it has its origin in the article 
of Cuervo, “Los casos encl{iticos y procliticos del pronombre de tercera 
persona en castellano, Asimilacién del infinitivo,” reprinted in the Dis- 
quisiciones filolégicas, II (Bogoté, 1939), 77, who believed that Vélez de 
Guevara and Quevedo avoided the assimilated form. Yet both these 
authors, to judge by reputable editions, used the form in prose writings. 
I have offered a quotation from each in How Spanish Grew, p. 116, and 
others may easily be added: apetecelle (Quevedo, El mundo por de dentro, 
Clasicos Castellanos edition, 1917, p. 25); ejercella, hacelle, quietallo, recono- 
cellos, dalles, sacalle, etc. (Vélez de Guevara, El diablo cojuelo, Clasicos 
Castellanos edition, 1927, pp. 256, 271, 275, 277, 278 respectively, etc.). 

For the study of the speech of the vulgo, to which subject the author 
devotes very proper attention (pp. 286 ff.), I wish at this point to add a 
plea for a systematic gleaning of the works of Pérez Galdés, who so fre- 
quently inserts comment, not always scientific in tone to be sure, on 
linguistic phenomena, e.g., “‘No habfa fuerza humana que le hiciera decir 
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fragmento, magnffico, enigma. . . . Las eses finales se le convertian en 
jotas (Fortunata y Jacinta, II, 2,1) or “Por los ventanuchos abiertos salfa 
. . . murmullo de conversaciones dejosas, arrastrando toscamente las 
silabas finales. Este modo de hablar de la tierra ha nacido en Madrid de 
una mixtura entre el dejo andaluz, puesto en moda por los soldados, y el 
dejo aragonés, que se asimilan todos los que quieren darse aires varo- 
niles’’ (op. cit., I, 9, 2). Though Don Benito’s theories may not always 
be acceptable, valuable data on the extent and on the chronology of some 
features of el lenguaje popular might be unearthed from such a source, 
just as books of travel can yield details for the history of the disappearance 
of s and intervocalic d in Andalusia (cf. Wm. C. Bryant, Letters of a 
Traveller, Second Series [New York, 1859]. Letter XVI, p. 179-180) 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The yeismo of Andalusia, the Canary Islands, Extremadura, Murcia, 
and, in popular speech, of Madrid, Toledo and Ciudad Real, is duly 
recognized by the author (p. 304). Would it not be suitable, as however 
is not the tradition in textbooks, to admit the phenomenon for northern 
Spain? Possibly my impression of its frequency in that part of the coun- 
try has been wrongly strengthened by the recent reading of Pereda (for 
example, the speeches of Chisco in Pefias arriba) but the material as- 
sembled in Espinosa, Estudios sobre el espafiol de Nuevo Méjico, pp. 
196-197, notes, to which there may now be added the further data of A. 
Alonso, “La LL y sus alteraciones en Espafia y América” (Estudios dedi- 


cados a Menéndez Pidal, II, 41-89), does not suggest rarity in certain 
districts of the north. Is it true that the yeismo of Asturias and the 
Montafia is less widespread than that of New Castile, forexample? The 
not at all numerous ancient instances of yeismo may be augmented by the 
yeua = lleva of the Libro de Alizandre, v. 677c of the Paris manuscript, 
p. 126 of the edition of Willis. 


Rospert K. SrpauLDING 
University of California 
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The Literature of the Spanish People from Roman Times to the Present 
Day. By Gerald Brenan. The University Press, Cambridge, 1951: 
xviii + 487 pages. 

It is well for a non-professional to write literary history now and then. 
When he has real talent, his fresh points of view afford relief from the 
hair-splitting clichés of jaded critics. The gifted author of The Spanish 
Labyrinth, a classic on contemporary Spanish politics (now in its second 
revised edition), here takes a flyer in the literature of the same country. 
He has read widely, including the latest publications on the medieval 
Arabic lyric. His very personal opinions are stimulating, and his enthu- 
siasm will arouse interest in many readers, who will not notice the num- 
erous slips and inadequacies. Serious students will need to keep their 
eyes open. 

8. G. M. 


Bibliografia hispano-latina cldsica. Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo. Edi- 
efon preparada por Enrique S4nchez Reyes. Vols. I (Accio—Catén), 

II (Catulo—Cicer6én . . .), III (Cicer6én—Historia Augusta), IV-VI 

(Horacio). (Edicién nacional de las Obras completas de Menéndez 

Pelayo, XLIV-XLIX.) C.S.IL.C., Santander, 1950 (I-III), 1951 

(IV-VI): pp. vi + 400, 431, 377, xi + 535, 335, 585. 

The original Bibliografta hispano-latina cldsica, Tomo I (Madrid, 1902), 
ended with Cicero and was never continued. The new Bibliografia, 
once its contemplated nine volumes shall have been published, will bring 
together everything Don Marcelino wrote about the classics. The first 
six volumes obviously fall into two parts. Vols. I-III are a reprint of 
the 1902 publication ending at III, 271, plus the “Prélogo a las Obras 
Completas de Marco Tulio Cicer6én” of 1879 (III, 272-285) and the 
entries ‘‘Claudiano” to ‘Historia Augusta,’’ heretofore unpublished (III, 
296-377). Vols. IV-VI are dedicated to Horace. The old two volume 
Horacio en Espafia, in its 2nd ed. (1885), appears now as one volume 
(VI). This work of Menéndez Pelayo’s youth “viene a ser como un 
comentario a todo el papeleteo bibliogrdfico anterior” (IV, x), particularly 
to Vol. IV, which is in reality the entry “Horacio” of the planned Biblio- 
grafta, as the editors found it among Don Marcelino’s papers. Vol. V is 
a reprint of Odas de Q. Horacio Flaco traducidas e imitadas por ingenios 
espafioles y coleccionadas por . . . (Barcelona, 1882; 2nd ed., 1908). The 
present editor calls it an Antologia Horaciana. In addition, this same 
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volume V offers the text of Fr. Luis de Leén’s Horatian translations and 
imitations with “las apostillas marginales autégrafas” taken from 
Menéndez Pelayo’s copy of the Merino edition. They were published 
before in Poestas de Fray Luis de Leén con anotaciones inéditas de D. 
Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo (Madrid, R. Academia Espafiola, 1928.) 

A few words about the new material. The new Horace volume (IV) 
is mainly a collection of translations and imitations (pp. 21-535) in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Catalan. The new entries of Vol. III are quite 
uneven in length: e.g., Donatus, 1 p.; Gellius, 3 pp.; Statius (appearing 
in Hispanized form as Estacio), 3 pp.; Claudianus, 9 pp.; Phaedrus 
(Fedro), 27 pp., 19 of which are reprints of anonymous translations that 
appeared in the Diario de Valencia in the Fall and Winter of 1799/1800. 
This unevenness reflects the status of don Marcelino’s fichas. Had he 
continued working on the Bibliografta he would undoubtedly have brought 
out the remaining parts with the impressive array of notes and excerpts 
of the original Bibliografia. 

The volumes still to be published will bring material concerning 
Plautus, Sallust, Tacitus, and Virgil, and Miscellanea. Of particular 
value, judging by the general excellence of the indices of the Edicién 
Nacional, should be the promised “Indices de autores, titulos y materias.”’ 
Then we can begin the task of a systematic investigation of classical 
influences upon Spanish writers, which is one of the main problems of 
present-day scholarship. Since the first six volumes have appeared in 
such rapid succession the hope is justified that the remaining three will 
soon follow. 


A. G. R. 


The New Mezican “Alabado.” With Transcription of Music by Eleanor 
Hague. By Juan B. Rael. Stanford University Publications, Uni- 
versity Series, Language and Literature, Volume IX, Number 3, 
1951: 154 pages. 

This is a collection, in excellent lithoprint, of eighty-nine alabados, 
religious “hymns” sung at wakes or religious celebrations, collected in an 
area reaching from Southern Colorado to Northern New Mexico. Some 
of these are of Spanish, others of Mexican origin, others still are the work 
of local minstrels. They are mainly in octosyllabic quatrains, with 
varying rhyme schemes. 

Although they are a normal part of religious celebrations of all kinds, 
as well as of home life, they are particularly associated with the Lenten 
season, and thus, in the author’s opinion, with the processions and rites 
of the much-publicized New Mexican “Penitentes,”’ one of the various 
primitivized reincarnations of the Spanish and Portuguese flagellant 
brotherhoods, which may ultimately be connected with the twelfth- 
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century Third Order of Saint Francis.!_ For this reason the collector has 
chosen to devote the largest part of his Introduction to an account of the 
New Mexican brotherhood, with illustrations of the morada, the mayor- 
domo and hermano mayor with drum and clapper, the maderos and even 
the death cart. 

But the alabados themselves, carefully chosen and annotated, are the 
main thing, the first systematic collection since that of Father Ralliére 
in 1892. Their artistic value is generally slight, but some, mainly those 
on the Passion, such as Nr. 3, Por el rastro de la sangre, of which Mexican, 
Chilean and Spanish versions are extant, have a historical interest of 
their own. 


J. E.G. 


La erudicién espafiola en el siglo XVII y el Cronista de Aragén Andrés de 

Ustarroz. By Ricardo del Arco y Garay. C.S.I.C., Madrid, 1950: 

2 vols., viii + 1023 pages. 

Not all the materials here printed are unavailable elsewhere. Some 
letters, e.g., here given in full appear also in J. M. Blecua’s ed. of Cartas 
de Fray Jerénimo de San José al Cronista Juan F. Andrés de Ustarroz [sic }, 
Zaragoza, 1945; others have been reproduced in part by Alfonso Reyes in 
his Cuestiones gongorinas, etc. We have here, however, a large repertorio 
of data, some of which have interest for the historian of Spanish literature. 
Since the arrangement of the chapters is by years (1628-1653), the book 
will be consulted through its index (vide Aleman, Nic. Antonio, Bocdngel, 
Borja, Caro, Géngora, Gracidn, Leonardo de Argensola, Lifidn de Riaza, 
Quevedo, Salcedo Coronel, Salinas, Tamayo de Vargas, Vega Carpio, 
etc.). An interesting example: “Ayer muy acaso me llevé Don Francisco 
de Quevedo Villegas a la emprenta de Diego Diaz de la Carrera a ver su 
version de la “Vida de Marco Bruto” ilustrada por el mismo, y mientras 
don Francisco se entretenia con su libro, yo lo hazia con las pruebas del 
comento que haze mi amigo Don Garcia Salcedo Coronel a los sonetos de 
Don Luis de Gongora”’ (p. 355). 

Of unusual interest is the account of intellectual interchange between 
various eruditos of Aragon and Frangois Filhol, Hebdomadier de |’Eglise 


1In medieval Germany, it might be added, similar circumstances produced 
the flagellant songs (cf. A. Hiibner, Die deutschen Geiszlerlieder [Berlin-Leipzig, 
1931]). Creizenach (Geschichte des neueren Dramas, I (Halle, 1911], 310 ff.) 
has discussed the connection of the Umbrian flagellants, originators of the Laude, 
with the Passion plays. On the Spanish brotherhoods, besides Carreras y Candi, 
there is an excellent and too-little known study by Julio Puyol, “‘PlAtica de dis- 
ciplinantes,” in Homenaje a Bonilla (Madrid, 1927-30), I, 241-266. The best 
information on the Southwest “Penitentes’” in this country may be found in 
Laurence F. Lee’s thesis, Los Hermanos Penitentes (Santa Fe, 1920), and Alice C. 
Henderson’s Brothers of Light (New York, 1937). 
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Métropolitaine de Toulouse. Uztarroz published at Huesca in 1644, 9 
Disefio de la insigne i copiosa Bibliotheca de Francisco Filhol . . . (p. 337). 
Cf. the account (p. 387) of the arrival at Zaragoza of a “‘mercader francés 
con muchos libros.” Filhol himself sent to Lastanosa “grandes memorias 
de libros” (p. 417; ef. p. 538). 

The erudictén of the Aragonese “‘varones letrados nacidos de la fusién 
de nobleza y burgues{a” (p. vi) is worthy of study: “una de la expresiones 
mds caracteristicas del siglo XVII es el enciclopedismo de los. . 
estudiosos” (p. 7): “antigiiedades, libros, medallas y estampas”’ (p. 103). 

O. H. G. 


Os estudos de filologia portuguesa de 1930 a 1949. By Giacinto Manup- 
pella. Instituto para a Alta cultura: Publicagdes do Centro de 
Estudos Filolégicos, IV. Lisboa, 1950: 244 pages. 

As a suitable and indeed necessary supplement to the Bibliographie 
linguistique des années 1939-47, published in 1949-50 with the support of 
the United Nations (Utrecht-Brussels, 2 vols.) and the Estudos de lin- 
gittstica romdnica na Europa e na América desde 1939-1947, published by 
the Revista Portuguesa de Filologia (Coimbra) in 1951, this careful and 
well-ordered survey will be found extremely useful by all Lusitanists and 
a good many Hispanists. It is printed on fairly good paper and will 
stand some use, and as a bibliography it comes up to the highest stand- 
ards. The terminus a quo is the publication of the etymological dictionary 
of Antenor Nascentes, a worthy milestone. There are three indices: 
authors, words, and subject matter. Significant reviews are recorded, 
including those in American, British, and French publications, and these 
are referred to, not by cabalistic and often time-consuming abbreviations, 
but by their full titles. The reader is struck by the loving concern for 
their language shown by an impressive number of Portuguese philologists 
and by the constant interest manifested by foreign scholars such as 
M. L. Wagner and Harri Meier, and in this country Spitzer, Malkiel, and 
E. B. Williams and his students. Worthy of note is the editor’s protest 
(p. 5) against the many modernized text editions and the scarcity of 
“scientific” ones, which, in his opinion “torna estéril ou prematura qual- 
quer tentativa dum diciondrio histérico da lingua portuguesa.” 

J. E.G. 
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